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It pac valloping 140-horsepower engine? An amazing susp n that enables it to S fast as a Ferrari** Room 








for four long-legged adults. And a trunk that's big enough to make your luggage feel lonely. Introducing the new 


Nissan’ 200SX™ We call it “the sports car for today’s world” But to the road, it's more like a knuckle sandwich. Dial 


1-800-848-0923 for details. The new Nissan 200SX. Starting at $12,000; — /t's time to expect more froma car” (EEO 
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When the Terror Comes from Within 
At 9:02 a.m. on April 19, a bomb destroyed the Alfred P. 
Murrah Federal Building in Oklahoma City. Its scenes of 
carnage unleashed fear, anger and sorrow across the 
nation—as well as an astonishingly swift quest for the 
suspected perpetrators of the slaughter. America had already 
learned to expect terror from beyond its borders. Now the 
country must deal with another reality: the monsters it 
has bred on its own 


THE SUSPECTS: A Confederacy of Extremists 

The targets of the investigation appear to be linked to an 
ideology with one Great Satan: the Federal Government 
Waco: An anniversary burned in memory 

Radical Philosophy: America and the mind of the far right 
The Bomb: How fertilizer can equal a ton of dynamite 


OKLAHOMA CITY: Blood of Innocents 

In its aftermath of the blast came tales of horror and hatred 
but also stories of simple courage and extraordinary heroism. 
Dealing with Trauma: Children amid catastrophe 

The Presidency: Oklahoma City is Clinton’s gravest test 
The Political Interest: Repercussions on the right 


SECURITY: How Safe is Safe? 
The terrorist attacks in New York and Oklahoma raise questions 
about the levels of public safety throughout the country 
Bashing Immigrants: A new bill goes the wrong way 
Japan: A persistent odor of terrorism 








Accused Bomber: Suspect Public Safety: What is enough 
Timothy McVeigh in custody and what is too much 


ESSAY Should civil rights get in the way of security? 


JUSTICE: The Jury vs. the Judge 
The jurors in the Simpson trial prove to be a volatile lot 


INTERVIEW: To Bury the Past 
Vietnam's Prime Minister on the next 20 years 


THE ECONOMY: Slowing Down Too Fast 
As vital industries sputter, some forecasters see a recession ahead 
ANNE LS a 
THE ARTS & MEDIA 

Show Business: Cheyenne Brando’s suicide in Tahiti adds 
another tragic chapter to a messy family saga 

Cinema: David Caruso falls short in a film-noir remake 
Crumb reveals an artist devoured by demons 

While You Were Sleeping is a classy, classic romance 
Theater: Broadway has suddenly got serious 

Books: Ambition, avarice and Martin Amis 

Technology: Broadcasters hit the Net 

People: Basinger’s and Jackson’s new projects 

History: Mailer probes the depths of Lee Harvey Oswald 
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HIS ISN°T AMER- 
ica, this can’t be 
America,” Sam 
Gwynne remem- 
bers thinking as he arrived 
in Oklahoma City on the af- 
ternoon of its darkest day. 
But it was, and Gwynne, 
Time’s Austin bureau chief, 
was the first of six TIME cor- 
respondents converging on 
Oklahoma City from all parts 
of the country (backed by 
two dozen others elsewhere) 
to report this week’s unusu- 
ally disturbing cover pack- 
age. All had seen death be- 
fore; each was nonetheless 
shaken by the enormity of 
the Oklahoma tragedy. Says 
correspondent Ann Simmons: “You 
can’t become inured to suffering on 
this scale.” 

Sam Allis, our Boston bureau chief, 
examined the atrocity’s wider repercus- 
sions: “It was not until a Muslim student 
at Oklahoma University told me he 
feared for his life that I realized the 
bombing would hurt different people 
in different ways.” Correspondent Ed 













TO MAP A LANDSCAPE of horror, TIME relied on the energy and 
sensitivity of, from left to right, Pat Cole, Ann Simmons, Sam 
Allis, Bill McWhirter, Sam Gwynne and Tammy Drummond 


Barnes’ hunch that the terrorists might 
this time prove to be American was 
cinched when he learned the birth date 
that was cited on the fake driver's li- 
cense used to rent the bomber’s truck: 
April 19. Barnes recognized the date as 
one that is near talismanic to the sur- 
vivalist fringe he had observed while re- 
porting on the Michigan Militia, a group 
we wrote about in our Dec. 19 issue last 








“ year. In fact, the subjects of 
= the Fa1’s investigation turned 
% out to have links to that very 
3 group. Barnes, who spent 
; time with the Irish Republi- 
" can Army bomb crafters in 
1986, notes that for all the 
death the 1.R.A. sowed, “there 
was nothing like this.” 

Correspondent Pat Cole 
obtained one of only two 
interviews granted by the 
family of Baylee Almon, the 
one-year-old infant whose 
picture, taken as she lay cra- 
dled in a fireman's arms, has 
become an icon of national 
trauma. Cole, who usually re- 
ports for TIME out of Los An- 
geles, has interviewed sur- 
vivors of earthquake, fire and anarchy. 
“The only way to talk to people in that 
state is to let them know you have total 
sympathy for them,” he says. “In this 
case, believe me, it wasn’t hard.” 
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It’s called NICORETTE 


{nicotine polacrilex). And it’s 





a serious medicine that’s only 
available through your doctor. 


My doctor and I discussed 


whether NICORETTE was right for me 


Shouldn't you find out whether it’s right for you? 


NICORETTE 


(nicotine polacrilex) 


Ask Your Healthcare Professional 
About It Today 


SmithKline Beecham 


994, SmithKline Beecham Consumer Healthcare 


LIFE IS FUN. YOU'VE GOT THE PICTURES TO PROVE IT. 


IF YOUW’RE PLANNING TO HAVE 


15 oR 20 KIDS THEN, NO, 
IT DOESN’T REALLY MATTER IF 


THIS ONE SHOT TURNS OUT. 


face) OUR 1QZ00M 120 “READS” THE LIGHT FROM 6 


DIFFERENT AREAS WITHIN THE SHOT FOR A MORE 





DETAILED, PRECISE IMAGE. MOST OTHER COMPACTS 
ONLY READ 2 OR 3. IT’S JUST ONE MORE REASON TO 
THOROUGHLY CHECK OUT THE IQDZ00M 120. INSIDE 
AND OUT, THE WORKMANSHIP, THE FEATURES, THE 
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Can We Still Behevein 


VHiracles ? 


Paul Rossi 


E R S 


The Meaning of Wonderworks 

6¢The greatest miracle of 

all is our own existence. That 
alone should convince anyone 


of the reality of God. 99 


Cherry Hill, New Jersey 


THE STATEMENT BY ONE EXPERT THAT 
the frequent occurrence of miracles in 
the U.S. today is comparable to Europe 
during the Middle Ages sent chills up my 
spine [Cover, April 10]. In those days 
people not only believed in miracles but 
also favored burning heretics and witch- 
es at the stake. Ignorance and untold 
misery were the legacy of the Middle 
Ages. If fundamentalists want to go back 
to that time, then let them go alone. His- 
tory teaches that discarding reason and 
critical thinking in favor of religious 
superstition leads to death and misery. 
Robert Sullivan 
West Newbury, Massachusetts 












MIRACLES IN CHRISTIANITY DO POSSESS A 
historical character of salvation. They are 
not pieces of magic or show but rather 
serve to demonstrate the reality of faith 
to the community and the individual. 
(The Rev.) Ulrich Nersinger 
Canon Regular of Klosterneuburg 
Klosterneuburg, Austria 


YOUR STORY ATTEMPTED TO TRIVIALIZE 
the role of scholarly efforts like the Jesus 
Seminar in promoting honest public dis- 
cussion of religious issues. You character- 
ized me as a “onetime Protestant clergy- 
man.” I am the former head of the Society 
of Biblical Literature, a Guggenheim fel- 








low and a senior Fulbright scholar. I have 
written a dozen books and more than 100 
published articles and have taught at sev- 
eral well-respected universities. The 
Jesus Seminar Fellows are similarly 
downgraded to just “rebel scholars.” The 
roster in The Five Gospels shows that the 
group includes some of the most accom- 
plished biblical scholars of our time. You 
erroneously report that the Jesus Semi- 
nar found that Jesus did not rise from the 
dead. In fact, we concluded that the Res- 
urrection of Jesus had nothing to do with 
what happened to his body. This is a dis- 
tinction of some magnitude. 
Robert W. Funk, Director 
Westar Institute 
Santa Rosa, California 


AS ASSOCIATE MEMBERS OF THE JESUS 
Seminar, we attended three of its past 
four meetings. We are appalled at your 
treatment of this endeavor (by historians, 
not theologians) to counter the religious 
literalism and fundamentalism that are 
sweeping the world. Careful study of the 
Gospels finds therein many viewpoints 
not in harmony with one another. It has 
become clear that there were as many 
“denominations” at the beginning as 
there are now! The seminar’s method of 
voting is a completely legitimate way to 
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identify levels of consensus. The scholars 
are not out to debunk healings, miracu- 
lous or otherwise, but are advocates for 
religious literacy. 
Stephanie Ince and Jerry Mattos 
Twentynine Palms, California 


YOU ARE RIGHT TO HIGHLIGHT THE 
growing abyss between scholars who 
debunk miracles and the faithful who 
believe in them. Either the professors 
are way off base or the populace is total- 
ly deluded. There is a way to resolve this 
cultural schizophrenia, but it demands 
intellectual honesty. We must face the 
implications of paranormal research, the 
missing link in this debate. Paranormal 
data make it a lot easier to accept that 
Jesus and other spiritually advanced 
beings did things that exceed what sci- 
ence understands to be human capacity, 
Once we take a hard look at the miracle 
of human potential, the debunkers and 
the faithful will both have to redesign 
their world view. 
Michael Grosso 
Warwick, New York 


THE PARAPHRASE OF MY REMARKS IM- 
plied that I said New Testament writers 
distinguished between “flesh and spir- 
it.” While they do make this distine- 





tion, I intended to contrast flesh and 
body—an important if complex distinc- 
tion. St. Paul speaks of the Resurrection 
of the body, not the Resurrection of the 
flesh, which for him was the seat of sin. 
He describes the Resurrection of the 
body as a “spiritual body” rather than a 
physical body (I Corinthians 15:44). In 
the last analysis, I am willing to remain 
agnostic about the precise form that 
Jesus’ Resurrection took, as I implied to 
your interviewer. That the disciples and 
Paul recognized Jesus’ presence with 
them is clear from their testimony. And, 
speaking personally, that Jesus was 
raised from the dead is central to my 
own faith. 
Jackson W. Carroll, Professor 
Divinity School, Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 


IN MY VIEW THERE IS NO SUCH THING AS 

a miracle. There is only the fulfillment of 
natural law. 

David C. McLeod 

Old Greenwich, Connecticut 


Passing the Contract 


IN TRYING TO ENACT THEIR CONTRACT 
with America in 100 days [CONGREssS, 
April 10], Republican members of Con- 





Discovery Toys in Martinez, California makes educational products you can't 
help but pick up, explore, and learn from. Which probably goes a long way 
toward explaining why they recently made the move to Microsoft® Windows™ 
and Microsoft Office. You see, we do our best to make technology inviting, 
easy to use, and, well, fun.""Everything about Windows and Office is intuitive,” 


says Network Administrator Dave Yount. "People just know how to get 
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things done.” If this sounds like a place you want your business to go, call 


Business Source from Microsoft. It's an information resource dedicated to 
helping growing businesses find answers to their software questions. You can 
also hear success stories from other businesses and get information on the 
entire Microsoft Office family. We'll then send you either our Planning The 
Move or our Making The Move kit. All of which will make moving from your 


DOS applications to Microsoft Windows applications seem like child’s play. 
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gress exhausted their minds, frayed 
their tempers and strained their family 
relationships under the relentless prod- 
ding of the Speaker of the House. When 
medieval monks were subjected to an 
ascetic life of physical and mental strain, 
they suffered from hallucinations. Per- 
haps Republicans have come to believe 
that Newt Gingrich is King of the U.S. 
Raymond F. Dumalski 
Park Ridge, Illinois 


IT HIT ME LIKE A TON OF BRICKS. SEEING 
Gingrich on TV brought back a youthful 
repressed memory ofa story that disturbed 
me at an impressionable age and left an 
unanswered question. I was reminded of 
the Pied Piper. I understood the hiring of 
the piper to get rid of the rats and the 
refusal of the townspeople to pay him. The 
unanswered question was, “What hap- 
pened to the children?” 
Jack Kirschbaum 
Delray Beach, Florida 


THE REPUBLICAN POLITICAL LEADERSHIP 
and those who accept its theories of 
returning wider powers to the states by 
deconstructing the Federal Government 
have forgotten their American history. 
This approach has been tried before and 
found wanting. Under the Articles of 
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June. The perfect time for a wedding 
Outside. With flowers. It was your dream 
But with your seasonal nasal allergies, it 
could be a nightmare. That's why you may 
need the reassurance of Seldane-D 


The Seldane-D difference 

Seldane-D can give you relief from a full 
range of major allergy symptoms, including 
your congested nose—the most common 
complaint of allergy sufferers. That's 
because Seldane-D contains a nonsedating 
antihistamine plus a decongestant. Even 
more importantly, Seldane-D can give you 
all that relief while let you stay alert*— 
unlike over-the-counter remedies that may 
leave you feeling spacey or drowsy. {In 
clinical studies, Seld 











ne-D caused no 
drowsiness than a placebo [sugar pill 


Who should not take Seldane-D 

Seldane-D isn't for every 
risks for some people. So rea 
thoroughly to find out specifical 
should not take Seldane-D 





me. There are 











SELDANE-D if you are also taking the pre- 
scription antifungal medicines itracona- 
zole (Sporanox*) or ketoconazole (Nizoral*) 
or the prescription antibiotics ery- 
thromycin, clarithromycin (Biaxin), or 


troleandomycin (TAO*), or if you have | 


liver disease. DO NOT TAKE MORE 
THAN the amount prescribed by your 
doctor. Seldane-D has been associated with 
rare occurrences of abnormal heartbeats, 
heart attack, and death under these 
conditions. Please see important additional 
information on an adjacent page. 


WARNING: YOU MUST NOT TAKE | 





Due to similarities in the drugs, it 
also recommended that the antifu 
fluconazole, metronidazole, and 
zole, and the antibiotic azithre 
used with Seldane-D 

Tell your doctor before taking Seldane-D 
if you have any liver or heart problems 
Also, while using Seldane-D, tell yo 
doctor if you ever feel faint, become 
or have any irregular heartbeats 

Do not use Seldane-D with any other 
prescription or nonprescription medicine 
without first talking to your doctor. If you 
become pregnant or are nursing a baby, talk 
to your doctor about whether you should 
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medicines that treat depression. Also, before 
taking Seldane-D, tell your doctor if you 
have high blood pressure, heart disease 
diabetes, glaucoma, thyroid disease, or 
symptoms of an enlarged prostate such as 
difficulty urinating 

It is always important to tell your doctor 
about any medicines you are using, including 
MAO inhibitors, antitungals, antibiotics, 
diet pills, and drugs to treat asthma and 
lung disease 


Your doctor knows what is best for you 
Because Seldane-D is a prescription 
medicine, only your doctor, or other health 













take Seldane-D. Your doctor will decide care professional authorized to prescribe, > ‘“ 
whether you should take Seldane-D based can Secide if you're a candidate for it. Ask aa 
on the benefits and risks if you can join the millions of people who § wie 
It is important to know that a trust their allergies to Seldane-D. So on SS. oe t, 
decongestant may produce unwanted your wedding day, if your eyes well up, len a 4 
side ettects or drug interactions, or may they'll simply be tears of joy , 
complicate existing medical problems a 
Pseudoephedrine, the decongestant in BS . A ° 
Seldane-D (as well as in many over-the- ¢ i 
counter allergy medicines), may cause ( ts taking ys 
nervousness, dizziness, or significant @ compared to 6.2 te 
levels of insomnia. Seldane-D must not be TANT INFORMATION a 
taken with MAO inhibitors, prescription S - 
(terfenadine 60mg and pseudoephedrine HC! 120. mq) 


AVAILABLE BY PRESCRIPTION ONLY = 
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WARNING BOX 
OT INTERVAL PROLONGATION/VENTRICULAR ARRHYTHMIA 


RARE CASES OF SERIOUS CARDIOVASCULAR ADVERSE EVENTS, 
INCLUDING DEATH, CARDIAC ARREST. TORSADES DE POINTES, 


AND OTHER VENTRICULAR ARRHYTHMIAS, HAVE BEEN 
IN THE FOLLOWING CLINICAL SETTINGS, FREQUENTLY IN — 
ASSOCIATION WITH INCREASED TERFENADINE LEVELS WHICH 
LEAD TO ELECTROCARDIOGRAPHIC QT PROLONGATION: 
1, CONCOMITANT ADMINISTRATION OF KETOCONAZOLE 
OR ITRACONAZOLE 


2. Gvennose, INCLUDING DOSES AS 


3. CONCOMITANT ADMINISTRATION OF CLARITHROMYCIN, 
ERYTHROMYCIN, OR 

4, SIGNIFICANT HEPATIC DYSFUNCTION 

TERFENADINE 1S CONTRAINDICATED IN PATIENTS TAKING 

KETOCONAZOLE, ERYTHROMYCIN, CLARITHRO- 

MYCIN, OR TROLEANDOMYCIN, AND IN PATIENTS WITH SIGNIF- 

ICANT HEPATIC DYSFUNCTION. 

00 NOT RECOMMENDED DOSE. 

IN SOME CASES, SEVERE ARRHYTHMIAS HAVE PRECEDED — 

BY EPISODES OF SYNCOPE. SYNCOPE IN PATIENTS RECEIVING 

TERFENADINE SHOULD LEAD TO DISCONTINUATION OF TREAT- 

MENT AND FULL Sag OF POTENTIAL ARRHYTHMIAS, 

See CONTRAINDICATIONS, WARNINGS, CLINICAL PHARMA- 

focogr. ano PRECAUTIONS: DRUG INTERACTIONS. 














SELDANE-D (terfenadine and pseudoephedrine hydrochloride) Extended- 
Release Tablets are available for oral administration 
Hasidree ppp Reclpmew pall hd menace 
hydrochloride in an outer press-coat for immediate release and 110 mg 
pseudoephedrine hydrochloride in an extended-release core. Tablets also 
pend as inactive ie poor ret Colloidal silicon dioxide, lose, 
cellulose, hydroxypropy! 2208, 
nypropyl methylcellulose 2910, lactose, magnesium stearate, 
meroeyats line cellulose, polysorbate 80, ch itated calcium 
carbonate, pregelatinized corn starch, sodium sulfate, sodium 
starch glycolate, talc, titanwum 


dioxide, and zinc 
INDICATIONS AND USAGE 
SELDANE-D is indicated for the relief of Fe ccr associated with 
seasonal allergic rhinitis such as sneezing, rhinorrhea, lacrima- 


pruritus, 
tion, Soe, Ss ee Some It should be administered when both the 
antihistaminic properties of SELDANE (terfenadine) and the nasal decon- 
oan ac oe of paeuaonphedring hydrochloride are desired (see 


SELDANE-D has not been studied for effectiveness in relieving the 
the common cold 


CONTRAINDICATIONS 

CONCOMITANT ADMINISTRATION OF SELDANE-D WITH KETOCONA- 

ane Meech OR lias (SPORANOX) IS CONTRAIND!- 
TED. SEI -D IS ede pence iol PATIENTS bay 


DISEASE STATES OR OTHER CONCOMITANT MEDICATIONS KNOWN TO 
IMPAIR ITS METABOLISM, INCLUDING SIGNIFICANT HEPATIC 
OYSFUNCTION, AND CONCURRENT USE OF CLARITHROMYCIN, 
ERYTHROMYCIN, OR TROLEANDOMYCIN. QT PROLONGATION HAS 
BEEN DEMONSTRATED IN ait loop TAKING TERFENADINE IN 
THESE SETTINGS, AND RARE CASES OF SERIOUS CARDIOVASCULAR 
EVENTS. INCLUDING DEATH, CARDIAC DE 


ARREST, AND TORSADES 
POINTES. HAVE BEEN REPORTED IN THESE PATIENT POPULATIONS. 
See WARNINGS and PRECAUTIONS: Drug interactions. 

an er sore concen wary sons poo 
hypertension or severe coronary artery disease, feceiving 
monoamine oxidase (MAO) inhibitor therapy, and in patients with a 
=  asaaaniaiae to any of its ingredionts (see DESCRIPTION 
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trolea macrolide antibiotics), other 
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and increased risk of ventricular tachyarrhythmias (such as te 
retreat 


aoe ppsewi ore ieapog er ) at the recom- 
mended dose. SELDANE-D i 


contraindicated for patients with 
these conditions (see WARNING BOX, CONTRAIND! TIONS, and 
PRECAUTIONS: Drug Interactions). 

Other oe eee who may be al risk for these adverse cardiovascular 

include patients who new of increased QT prolon- 

oaton walle Feceiving bard op boa od ‘or having conditions which lead to 

T prolongation. These include patients taking certain antiarrhythmics, 

, Certain psychotropics, probucol, or astemizole; patients with 
a mse as hypokalemia or hypomagnesemia, or 

abnormalities; and 
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amines should be used 
patients 
increased intraocular A gw aaron or prostatic hyper- 
pall tomes poli DICATIO ). Sympathomimetic amines may 
with convulsions or cardiovascular collapse 
ay poccendae mn hypotension. 


eae more likely to have adverse reactions to sympath- 
omumetac amines, 


He 


Raurua should be used with caution in patients with diabetes, 
hypertension, cardiovascular disease, and hyperreactivity 


to ephedrine. 
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instructions. Patients should be advised to take 


information and 
SEL! “D only as 


use , itracona- 

zole, clari erythromycin, or troleandomycin. Patients should 
be advised to consult the physician Defore concurrent use of other 
ications with terlenadine. Patients should be questioned about 
starting SELDANE-D , Since the 

Grug is contraindicated in steele foots women ~ should be used in 
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Pens lateractogs (see CONTRAINDICATIONS) 
joamine oxidase (MAO) inhibitors and beta-adrenergic agonists 
increase the effect of sympathomimetic amines. Sym imetic 


lamine, and reserpine. Scors may prolong and Yatnaly tho 
eftects of antihistamines 


and rare serious cardiac batgencbu 
arrest, and ventricular arrhythmia includi jes de pointes 
Pharmacokinetic data that ketocor po inhibits the 
metabolism of terfenadine, Fw i —— domed eepend terfenadine 
levels. Presence of unchanged 
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Due to the chemical similarity of other azole-type agents 
(i fluconazole, metronidazole, and miconazole) to ! 
and concomitant use of these products with SELDANE-D is 


Macrolides 
Clinical drug interactions studies indicate that erythromycin and 
clarithromycin can exert an effect on terfenadine metal 
extent. Although onic ptm the pho Ae rth 

ance 

terfenadine acid metabolite, its influence on terfenadine plasma levels is 
Still under investigation. A few spontaneous accounts of OT interval 
 ssg cmap with ventricular arrhythmia including torsades de pointes 
ave been reported in patients receiving erythromycin and trolean- 


Concomitant administration of SELDANE-D with clarithromycin, 
arene. Leeper is contraindicated (see C Di- 
IONS, WARNINGS. and ADVERSE REACTIONS). Pending full charac- 


antibiotics, i is 
not recommended. hudes 10 evelute te poten in ieovacton of exter 
adine with azithromycin are in progress. 
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In double-tiind, 
SELDANE-D was com 
reactions 


, controlled studies in over 300 patients in which 
adverse gt hr 1 pater cg 
SELDANE-O were not clinically different from those reported for 
receiving pseudoephedrine (see Table below). 
1%) Reported Adverse Events for SELDANE-D in 
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Infection, Upper Respiratory 1 


*SELDANE-D B.LD., pseudoephedrine 120 mp BILD 


Pseudoephedrine sp Linens Cause ephedrine-like reactions such as tachy- 

Cardia, palpitations, headache, dizziness, or nausea. 

drugs have also been associated with certain untoward reactions 

including fear, anxiety, tenseness, restlessness, tremor, weakness, 

pallor, respiratory difficulty, ria, insomnia, hallucinations, convul- 
sions, CNS depression, . and cardiovascular collapse with 


hypotension 

In controlied clinical trials with tertenadine, using the recommended daily 

pnb of 60 mg b.i.d., the incidence of adverse events in patients 
Was similar to that reported in patients receiving 


These effects 
pace Tes Nervous System: Drowsiness. headache, tatigue. dizziness, 
Nervousness, weakness, appetite increase 
Gastrointestinal System: Abdorwnal distress. nausea, vorniting, change 


in bowel habits 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat: Ory mouthvnose/throat, cough, sore throat, 


; Eruption (including rash and urticaria) or itching 

Also reported spontaneously during the marketing of terlenadine were: 
alopecia (hair loss or thinning). anaphylaxis, angioedema, bronchospasm, 
confusion, depression, galactorrhea, insomnia, menstrual disorders 
{includin yoni musculoskeletal symptoms, nightmares, 
hotosensitivity, rapid flare of psoriasis, seizures, sinus 
‘Sweating, tremor, urinary frequency, and 

visual phen 


Also in clinical trials, several instances of mitd or, in one case, moderate 
transaminase elevations were seen in patients receiving terlenadine. Mild 
Pecoraro el wp gehen afoonn dpe yee 
ences include isolated reports of jaundice, cholestatic h and 
hepatitis. In most cases available information is incomplete. 
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information concerning possible overdosage and its treatment appears in 
Fok Pract informaon 
DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION 
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on and ae 
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BOX.) USE OF SELDANE-D IN PATIENTS WITH SIGNI 

DYSFUNCTION AND IN PATIENTS a Upenetee 


ZOLE, CLARITHROMYCIN, ERYTH IN, OR OMYcIN Is 
CONTRAINDICATED. (See CONT AAINDICATIONS. WARNINGS, and 
PRECAUTIONS: Drug Interactions.) 


HOW SUPPLIED 
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release core are si 

NDC 0068-0722-61: Bottes 1001 100 tablets. 
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*SELDANE-D". Store at controled room temperature ( 

Protect from moisture 

Prescribing information as of January 1993 
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Confederation, the new nation attempt- 
ed to operate as a loose alliance of the | STALLON = = ee) = 
former colonies from 1781 to 1789. It was | 
found to be so unmanageable (George 
Washington called it “little more than 
a shadow without the substance”) that 
general dissatisfaction led to the creation 
and adoption of the Constitution, under 
which the U.S. has managed pretty well 
for a couple of centuries. 
Robert Schnitzer 
Weston, Connecticut ~~ THE GOVERNMENT 
TAUGHT HIM TO KILL 


Vz, 


HERE I THOUGHT I WAS DOING SO WELL, 
and now I find out I'm living in poverty. 
Congress says an income of $95,000 to a HIS SKILLS TO HELP 
$200,000 is middle class! There must be 
something in Washington’s air or drink- ONE WOMAN SEEK 
ing water that gives even new members REVENGE AGAINST 
of Congress an unreal attitude toward THE MIAMI UNDERWORLD 
money. The world looks on in amaze- 
ment while the most powerful nation on 
earth actually believes that “trickle 
down” money from tax cuts will go any- 
where except to the already rich. 
Doris C. Baker 
Virginia Beach, Virginia 


NOW, HE'S USING 


Believers of All Varieties 
ca ~q On our cover 
we asked, “Can 
A \ We Still Believe 
in Miracles?” 
{April 10]. The 
majority of 
readers who 
wrote to us 
answering that question said yes. 
Many provided detailed descrip- 
tions of wondrous events that had 
happened to them or family mem- 
bers. But a few took a less serious 
approach. Jimmy Hoppers of Jack- 
son, Tennessee, saw something 
miraculous in present-day politics: 
“Whoever thought I'd have the fun 
of seeing congressional Democrats 
forced to take what they’ve been 
dishing out for 40 years?” That 
opinion was balanced by Scott 
MacClelland of Monterey, Califor- 
nia, who commented, “If you're a 
Democrat, you have no choice but 
to believe in miracles.” A more 
pragmatic view was taken by JERRY WEINTRAUB PROOUCTION A Fit 
Robert Magrisso of Evanston, Illi- JAMES WOODS “THE SPECIALIST” wrx ROD STE C ROBERT JOHN BARRY 


nois. He noted, “To a person in the J sn IS fice VE BARRON & JEFF no C re ne 





18th century, the idea of talking 
into a little speaker to someone 
10,000 miles away would have 
been a miracle. Today we recognize 


piectammqaanent We hove cam CALL YOUR CABLE OR PAY 
begun systematic Gecoveries in SATELLITE SYSTEM, PER 
the nonphysical world. OR CHECK YOUR GUIDE THIS MONTH VR EVWY 
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Carter Produces Results 


YOUR ARTICLE HIGHLIGHTS A DISTURBING 
effort by the media to impugn the diplo- 
matic work of Jimmy Carter [DIPLOMACY, 
April 10]. Does it matter whether he’s an 
egomaniac or a legitimate prophet of 
peace? Since he is not representing a 
government, if he fails, it affects only his 
reputation. Under the influence of media 
cynicism, the public might forget the 
overriding fact of Carter's postpresiden- 
tial activity: he succeeds. 
David Weibel 
Union City, California 


AT LEAST CARTER IS WORKING TOWARD A 
lasting peace, whereas the U.S. govern- 
ment stands back and criticizes his 
efforts. You should be applauding Carter's 
efforts, not denigrating them. 
Ingrid N. Brown 
Newton, Kansas 


JIMMY CARTER IS THE WILL ROGERS OF 

goodwill ambassadors. He never met a 
dictator he didn’t like. 

Terry Fisher 

Pleasant Hill, California 


Baseball After the Strike 


THERE WILL BE BASEBALL IN HEAVEN. 
The replacement players will all be 
starters [ Essay, April 10]. The fans will all 
have great seats, and the owners and the 
striking players will have to wait in line 
outside, praying for a ticket to the Game. 
Kris Hansen 

Chicago 


THE POINT IN THIS STRIKE, WHICH NEI- 
ther side seemed to realize, is that the 
fans are important. Sure, it’s nice to have 
a famous player electrify the crowd as he 
struts to the plate, but many of us would 
rather have a team of players energize us 
during the season. 
Lisa Mejia 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Even Cowboys Get the Blues 


THE MEDIA AND OTHERS ARE CONSTANT- 
ly reminding the public what is and is not 
politically correct. Therefore, I was sur- 
prised to see the bold black headline 
“Cowboys in the cia” on your report 
about Guatemalan activities by the CIA 
[GuaTeMaLa, April 10]. You even spoke of 
a “cowboy mentality,” referring to CIA 
informants being linked to murders in 
Guatemala. For your information, “cow- 
boy mentality” does not mean acting 
recklessly on one’s own but behaving in 
a very responsible way. That’s what 
makes cowboys good at their job. They 





alone are responsible for protecting cat- 
tle from predators. A cowboy mentality is 
a real asset, since it requires common 
sense no matter what the situation. 
Dorothy M. Brandt 
Alamosa, Colorado 


That Place Called Cyberspace 


I READ WITH SOME AMUSEMENT YOUR 
special issue on cyberspace, the Internet 
and a brave new world [Spring 1995]. 
Then I took a walk by Salt Pond and Nau- 
set Marsh, and as I watched a pair of 
Canada geese and a great blue heron, I 
wondered if nature writer Henry Beston 
would have spent a year on the Great 
Beach had he been hooked by cyber- 
mania. Who in the information age will 
have time to contemplate the changing 
seasons, the beauty of nature, the 
rhythms of our world while plugged into 
an artificial electronic world? 
Jim Owens 
Eastham, Massachusetts 


THERE’S AN ANGLE TO ONLINE JOURNAL- 
ism you missed. Newspapers that previ- 
ously had small circulation because of 
the costs of newsprint and delivery are 
now read on the World Wide Web by 
thousands more than anyone had ever 
conceived. Student-run university news- 
papers, like ours, are a perfect example: 
people can read about what is really hap- 
pening on campus at the click of a button, 
instead of depending on mainstream- 
media reports and glossy alumni maga- 
zines. Welcome to the media revolution, 
Marshall Miller and Lockhart Steele 
Executive Editors 

The Brown Daily Herald 

Providence, Rhode Island 


Whose Common Sense? 


YOUR DECONSTRUCTION OF PHILIP K. 
Howard's antiregulatory book, The Death 
of Common Sense, was right on [IDEAs, 
April 10]. I seriously doubt that Howard 
wanted to dig too deep into the facts 
behind his sketchy anecdotes about reg- 
ulatory mischief. He is working squarely 
in the tradition of other zealots who pro- 
mulgate such tales to support their anti- 
government agenda. Environmentalists 
have been sounding the alarm about such 
so-called horror stories for years, but 
tragically, these spurious accounts are 
being recycled into policymaking, and in 
some cases the falsehoods are retold even 
after the truth is known. Thank you for 
blowing the lid off. 
Fred Baumgarten, Editor 
Audubon Activist 
National Audubon Society 
New York City 
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YOUR CRITIQUE OF HOWARD WAS OVERLY 
harsh. True, bureaucrats often score 
poorly in exercising power, but I'd far 
rather argue with a regulator who is 
enforcing broader and fewer rules than 
one with overly detailed regulations. The 
latter fears to stray from “going by the 
book” lest he be taken to task for doing so. 
The former is more predisposed to listen 
to common sense interpretations of rules. 
John G. Welles 

Denver 


Marriage Celebrity-Style 


ACCORDING TO YOUR CHART ON THE 
longevity of marriages of celebrity cou- 
ples [CHRONICLEsS, April 10], Catherine 
Howard and Henry VIII were married 
only 18 days. However, they were actu- 
ally married for almost 18 months—from 
July 1540 until her execution in 1542. 
Tiffany Taylor 
New Albany, Indiana 


IF LIZ TAYLOR WAS WED TO HOTELIER 
Conrad N. Hilton for eight months, as 
your chart indicated, then how come 
that wasn’t brought out back in 1951 dur- 
ing her well-publicized divorce from 
Conrad’s son C. Nicholson (Nicky) 
Hilton Jr.? Could this explain why Hilton 
Sr. titled his 1957 memoir Be My Guest? 

F. Peter Model 

New York City 


Correction 


OUR STORY ON MEXICO’S ECONOMIC 
woes [March 6] included a chart showing 
the results of a TIME/CNN poll of 1,000 
Mexicans. A note on the methodology of 
the poll stated that it was taken by tele- 
phone. It was not. The polling was done 
in face-to-face interviews. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building # Rockefeller Center 

New York, New York 10020 
Fax number; (212) 522-0601 

Letters may also be sent via the America Online 

computer network, 
Letters should include the writer's full name, 

address and home telephone, 

and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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to our 95th birthday 
party and you get all 
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A 25th birthday only comes 
around once in a lifetime. And 
to celebrate, Days Inns 
is giving you the presents! Just bring 
in this card and get 10% off the regular 
room rate* And, if you stay with 

us on your birthday, show us your 3 


to any one of our 1600 locations J f 
to play. Scratch to win prizes 2-O—: O 
like $25,000 in cash, aCarnival Cruise, 
use of an Alamo luxury rental car for 
a year, or Continental Airline tickets. 
ING : Also, our 25" Birthday Bus is 
yy Pi rS coming to a Days Inn near you. 
driver's license for 25% savings off “& So, remember, the more you 4 
the regular room rate** Sf k Ae drop by, the more you can 
And don't forget about our Clue Unde* play, and the better your w 
25th Birthday Game. Come in now chance of being a big winner! 
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New technology 
launches wireless 
speaker revolution 


Recoton 





t the recent International Consumer 
Electronics Show gave Recoton’s new 
wireless stereo speaker system the 

Design and Engineering Award for being the 
“most innovative and outstanding new prod- 
uct.” Recoton was able to introduce this new 
generation of powerful wireless speakers due 
to the advent of 900 MHz technology. This new- 
ly approved breakthrough enables Recoton’s 
wireless speakers to rival the sound of expen- 
sive wired speakers 





develops technology which transmits 
stereo sound up to 150 feet through walls! 


speakers plug into an outlet. The one trans- 
mitter can broadcast to an unlimited number 
of stereo speakers and headphones. And since 
each speaker contains its own built in receiv- 
er/amplifier, there are no wires running from 


the stereo to the speakers. 

Full dynamic range. The speaker, mounted 
in a bookshelf-sized acoustically constructed 
cabinet, provides a two-way bass reflex de- 
sign for individual bass boost control. Auto- 
., matic digital lock-in 





FCC approved. I[n 
June of 1989, the 
Federal Communi 
cations Commission 
allocated a band of 
radio frequencies 
stretching from 902 
to 928 MHz for wire- 
less, in-home prod- 
uct applications. 


We're so sure you'll love 


any $200 wired speaker. 


Recoton, one of 
the world’s leading 
5 


wireless speaker 


manufacturers, took ol Power Tuning 






advantage of the 
FCC ruling by creat- 
ing and introducing 
a new speaker sys- 
tem that utilizes the 
recently approved 
frequency band to 
transmit clearer, 
stronger stereo sig- 
nals throughout 
your home. 


Crisp sound. Just 
imagine being able 

Built-in receiver and amplifier 
to listen to your Th 
stereo, TV, VCR or CD rece! 
player in any room alae ed 5 


of your home with- 


rv and 
v and a 








away throug 





Dare to Compare 
Don't take our word for it. Try it yourself 


Recoton wireless speaker system that we offer 
you the Dare to Compare Speaker Challenge. 
Compare Recoton’s rich sound quality to that of 


convinced that these wireless speakers offer the 
same outstanding sound quality as wired speak- 
ers, simply return them within 90 days for a full 
"No Questions Asked" refund 


wireless speaker and headphom 


fier, Signals are picked up 


tuning guarantees 
optimum reception 
and eliminates drift. 
These speakers are 
self-amplified; they 
can't be blown out 

Stereo or hi-fi. 
These speakers have 
the option of either 
stereo or hi-fi sound. 


the new award-winning 


If you're not completely 


You can use two 
speakers, one set on 
right channel and the 
other on left, for full 
2° thoeeter stereo separation. Or, 
4” woofer if you just want an 
extra speaker, set it 
we on mono and listen 
' to both channels on 
trod (on track) one speaker 


Special offer. For 


cal bees hows 


0 OH x GW x §.5°L 








to-noese ratio: 60 dB , 
uration: 30 dB a limited time, you 
ay hase reflex design can get these speak- 
sot crabs ers far below retail 
50 Hz-15 KHz with our 90 day “Dare 
to Compare” money- 
back guarantee and 
elie sreglaheces hd full one year manu- 
wuulls weithout the use of wires facturer’s warranty. 





Transmitter needed to operate 





out having to run 

miles of speaker wire. Plus, you'll never have 
to worry about range because the new 900 MHz 
technology allows signals to travel over dis- 
tances of 150 feet or more through walls, ceil- 
ings and floors without losing sound quality 


One transmitter, unlimited receivers. [he 
powerful transmitter plugs into a headphone, 
audio-out or tape-out jack on your stereo or 
TV component, transmitting music wireless- 





ly to your speakers or headphones. The 


speakers and headphones 


Recoton Transmitter $69 $4 S8H 
Recoton Wireless Speaker. $89 $6 S&H 
Recoton Wireless Headphones.......$59 $4 S&H 


Please mention promotional code 161-TM1172. 


Call toll-free 800-992-2966 24 hours a day 
ofS = & 


COMTRAD INDUSTRIES 
2820 Waterford Lake Drive Suite 106 
Midlothian, Virginia 23113 
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Ever wonder why she’s holding a light? 
For a great smoke, take a few liberties. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette Final welcome sign for people who smoke 
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THE WEEK 


APRIL 16 - 22 


NATION 
Death in Oklahoma City 
It was the most deadly ter- 
rorist bombing in American 
history. A massive truck 
bomb went off in front of a 
nine-story federal office 
building in Oklahoma City 
and left at least 78 people 
dead—13 of them children in 
a day-care center—and an 
additional 400 injured. By 
week's end, some 100 were 
still missing. The force of the 
explosion was so great that 
the building’s facade was 
blown off, raining debris on 
workers and causing such 
extensive structural damage 
that rescue efforts were 
severely hampered. 


The Suspects 

Although some initial re- 
ports suggested that the 
bombing might have been 
the work of Middle Eastern 
terrorists, the hunt for the 
killers quickly focused on 
two white Americans ac- 
cused of having rented the 
truck used to hold the explo- 
sives. On Friday one suspect 
was taken into federal cus- 
tody: Timothy McVeigh, who 
had been picked up by a 
highway patrolman two days 
earlier on a traffic violation 
north of Oklahoma City. Two 
associates of McVeigh’s were 
also taken into custody as 
potential witnesses. A possi- 
ble motive: McVeigh was 
said to be obsessed with the 
Federal Government's 1993 
assault on Branch Davidians 
near Waco, Texas. At week’s 
end, as the FBI detained an- 
other suspect in San 
Bernardino, California, offi- 
cials continued their investi- 
gation. Attorney General 
Janet Reno announced au- 
thorities would seek the 
death penalty for whoever is 
charged with the bombing. 


Free Anonymous Speech 
By a 7-to-2 vote, the U.S. 
Supreme Court ruled that 
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faced its biggest challenge yet i suing the Oklaho City bombers 
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The Few, the Proud, the Stuck at Guantanamo 
Marine General John Sheehan, who oversees U.S. military op- 
erations in the Caribbean, wants to enlist hundreds of Cuban 
would-be exiles now stewing in camps at the American base 
at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. Sheehan says his plan to allow de- 
tainees to sign up for duty in the American military would save 
money; supporters add that it would reduce the chances of 
summer riots in the camps. But the Pentagon is leery of alien- 
ating U.S. citizens—and of sparking unpleasant memories of 
American-trained Cubans landing at the Bay of Pigs. 
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| To maximize available 
living space without making 
the new Dodge Stratus 

| larger overall, we 
utilized a cab-forward design. 


Cab-forward architecture moves 








all four wheels out toward 
the corners, drops and 


shortens the hood, 





pushes the windshield 
forward and down, 
and stretches the 
passenger cabin. The 


result is a comfortably 


Starts at $14,500. 
ES shown $16,100. 


Includes destination, MSRPs exclude tax & color shown 


See limited warranty & restrictions at dealer 
Excludes normal maintenance & wear items 











Ww 


spacious interior and a pano- 


ramic view of the road. 
You'll find Stratus 
pushes automotive science 
forward in many other 


. 


ways, too. Stratus is a leap 


forward in body rigidity, for 
example, thanks to a con- 
tinuous ladder frame that 
resists flexing and minimizes 
squeaks and rattles. 
To minimize driver fatigue 
we designed a comfort- 


able, yet firmly 


supportive seat for Stratus with 
the aid of a computerized seat 
testing machine. For the large 
analog instruments and 
ergonomically designed switches 


we chose amber lighting, which 


The cab 
ushed 


















research demonstrates provides out the sun’s heat. And utilized is our new Customer One 


excellent readability and is an available adaptive electronic Care™ 3-year or 36,000-mile 
easy on the eyes. We installed transmission that actually learns bumper-to-bumper warranty 
separate ventilation outlets for how you drive and adjusts shift and 3/36 Roadside Assistance: 
rear seat passengers. Created quality accordingly. To find out more about Stratus, 
windshield glass that helps block Another driver-friendly feature call 1-800-4-A-DODGE. 
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WINNERS @ LOSERS 
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BILL 

CLINTON 

Events provide ample 
proof of presidential 
“relevance” 


HORTON 
FOOTE 
At 79, playwright/ 


screenwriter receives 
his first Pulitzer 


ANONYMOUS 
PAMPHLETEERS 
Supreme Court strikes 
down law banning 
nameless broadsides 


FUNNY PARTY HACK 


44Not as formal as co-chair of the 
Democratic National Committee ...77 


—AN ANONYMOUS SOURCE QUOTED IN NEW YORK NEWSDAY 
ON BARBRA STREISAND’S HOPES FOR HER ROLE IN THE 1996 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


JUDGE 

LANCE ITO 

With jurors in revolt, 
his control of 0.J. tral 
is going ... going ... 
ALFONSE 
D'AMATO 

Senator dropped as 
graduation speaker 
thanks to Ito jokes 


ARNOLD 

Sci-fi movie mom hit 
with old-fashioned, 
low-tech paternity suit 
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TRAVELER’S 
ADVISORY 


The dollar hit another 
record low against the 
yen last week, spelling 
economic hardship for 


Americans in Japan 
cost 








Prisoners of Justice 


O.J. Simpson is truly being 
judged by a jury of his peers, 
thanks to their increasingly 
controversial living condi- 
tions. A life-s 








tyle comparison: 









$4.75 

$8.75 

$18.75 

$22.50 

$32.50 

Dish of blowfish $375.00 





More CBS Duds 


Only one of the four major 
networks, cBs, agreed to 
broadcast last week's 
prime-time presidential press 
conference. The silver lining 
for the President: he got bet- 
ter ratings—and against 
stiffer competition—than did 
Newt Gingrich, whose 
prime-time speech two weeks 
earlier was also rejected by 
ABC, NBC and Fox. Not that 
either speech was a ratings 
bonanza for beleaguered ces: 


GINGRICH: 4.2 
(Competition: Unsolved 
Mysteries, V.R. 5) 

CLINTON: 6.2 
(Competition: Frazier, 
Home Improvement) 
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states may not prohibit the 
dissemination of anonymous 
campaign literature. Citing 
free-speech guarantees, the 
Justices invalidated an Ohio 
election law—one akin to 
those found in many states— 
that required campaign pam- 
phleteers to print their 
names and addresses on 
their materials, “Anonymity 
is a shield from the tyranny 
of the majority,” said Justice 
John Paul Stevens. 


Don’t You Forget About Me 
Declaring somewhat plain- 
tively that “the Constitution 
gives me relevance” and “the 
power of our ideas gives me 
relevance,” President Clinton 
took advantage of the con- 
gressional recess to try to re- 
claim a place in the political 
sun. The President used a 
news conference to underline 
once again his opposition to 
the House-passed welfare bill 
(“too weak on work and too 
tough on children”) and to 
vow to fight for the confirma- 
tion of Dr. Henry Foster as 
Surgeon General. Over the 
weekend the President had a 
reminder of some older prob- 
lems: he and Mrs. Clinton 
were interviewed under oath 
by Whitewater special prose- 
cutor Kenneth Starr. 


Not So Top Secret 

After two years of internal 
government debate, Presi- 
dent Clinton issued a long- 
promised Executive Order 
liberalizing the nation’s se- 
crecy rules. Subject to cer- 
tain exceptions, the presi- 
dential order calls for the 
automatic and regular de- 
classification of records after 
they have been kept under 
wraps for 25 years and also 
provides that newly classified 
information be kept secret 
not more than 10 years. 


Campaign '96 

Indiana Senator Richard 
Lugar, a foreign affairs expert 
and an advocate of replacing 
the federal income tax with a 
national sales tax, became the 


| eighth Republican contender 


to formally enter the 1996 
presidential race. 

















The Simpson Trial 
Sensational happenings off 
the witness stand continued 
to overshadow courtroom 
events in the O.J. Simpson 
murder case. The most 
shocking: a strike by jurors 
who were angered that three 
guards who had been tend- 
ing the panel were relieved 
of their duties. The rebellion 
prompted Judge Lance Ito to 
halt the proceedings and in- 
terview the panelists. The 
guards had apparently been 
the targets of earlier com- 
plaints from other jurors—in- 
cluding, reportedly, one who 
told Ito she couldn't “take it 
anymore” and begged to be 
excused from the case. The 
rift between jurors—not to 
mention the incipient 
mutiny—again raised the 
specter of a mistrial. 


More 0.). 

Prosecutors said they were 
reviewing tapes of extensive 
interviews given by Simpson 
houseguest Kato Kaelin for a 
potential book on his life 
with O.]. and his ex-wife 
Nicole. On the tapes, Kaelin 
allegedly paints a far more 
damaging portrait of Simp- 
son than he did in his testi- 
mony, which prosecutors 





have accused Kaelin of shad- 


ing to benefit the former 
football player. And in actual 
courtroom news: police 
criminalist Dennis Fung fi- 
nally left the stand after nine 
grueling days of testimony. 


Two More Attacks in Japan 
Jittery Japanese were trying 
to cope with two terrorist at- 
tacks of their own, both in 
Yokohama, the country’s 
second largest city. Nearly 
700 people have been treated 
since inhaling the fumes of a 
noxious gas released in the 
city’s main train station on 
Wednesday; 27 more were 
rushed to hospitals on Friday 
during an apparent gassing 
in a department store. Police 
were unable to identify the 
gas and have no suspects or 
clues in either case. The inci- 
dents intensified fears un- 
leashed by the March 20 
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WASHINGTOON. 


3 i Grau iS COOKED. 
IN HiS OWN FRYING PAN 
By HiS OWN HOT RHETORIC. 
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1995 cr ALAN STAMATY 


VAY) LSoN, COOL AND 
“iN REMOVE D, PLAYS VOTERS| 
WiTH HOT-BUT TON HiTS. 


Mos” 
EXCITING® 
CONTEST: 

s| SPECTER AND 
FLETCHER 
(d, BATTLE FOR ALL 


poet MAY SHIFTAND FLIP-FLOP, 
AS MUCH AS CLINTON, BUT 
CLINTON NEEDS TO MATCH DOLE 





PINTONS EXPRESSED IN WASHING Too i iM 
WITH THEM, THEY ARV THE OPINIONS OF THe CARTOONIST, IF YOU DISAGREE. Hey ARE SOMEONEELSE'S OPINIONS. 


HIN PROJECTING A STRONGER. 
GE 
DEMEANOR, A FIRMER PRESENCE THE. ee 


LADIES AND 


AGRTINE. IF YOU AGREE 
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There will come 
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Cwill comniunigate. 
Collaborate 
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ways*vou never imagined. 
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You want to make everyone in your company 
more productive. You want them to have the 
information they need to be smarter. And you 
want to help them work better together. 

And you don’t want to wait until next year or 


next month or even tomorrow. 


5 ————— 


Well, today’s your lucky day. 
Lotus® introduces NotesSuite™ 
The one and only groupware 
suite for team computing. 
Lotus NotesSuire Is Five 
LEADING Business SOFTWARE APPLICATIONS FoR 
Tue Desktop, optimized for networked teams. 
They're integrated with Lotus Notes® the groupware 
standard, and the NotesSuite Application Collection. 
NotesSuite will not only help people create, 
analyze, produce and schedule information, 
but it will also help people share it. And when 
people share information, they become a team. 
Witn NoresSurre, You Witt Futty Reauize 
Tue Porentiat Or Your Desktop AND Network 
InrrastRucTuRE. In fact, companies that use Lotus 
Notes have realized an average annual return on invest - 
ment of nearly 200%! Now, with the integration of 
SmartSuite? plus ten unique applications to make 
your teams more productive, the investment in 


NotesSuite is one you can hardly afford not to make. 


More importantly, with NotesSuite, you will 
fully realize the potential of your people. Everyone, 
at every level, will be a contributor, a collaborator, a 
true colleague. Imagine, for example, being able to 


expedite the budget process by having all parties 


NotesSuite For Team Computing 


work on the same spreadsheet simultaneously. 


Or being able to create a database filled with 
new product information, sales presentations and 
customer profiles that can be accessed remotely and 
updated continuously by members of a sales team, 
no matter where they happen to be. People and 
groups of people will feel empowered. Because, 
for the very first time, they are empowered. 

To find out more about Lotus NotesSuite, get 


our FREE video, “Team Computing: The Art and 


Lotus 


Working Together* 


Science of Collaboration, 
by calling 1-800-TRADE-UP, 
ExT. A739" Or explore us on 
the World Wide Web at www.lotus.com. Your com- 
pany can be using Lotus NotesSuite for as little 


as $299!" Do it today, the team is counting on you. 


“In Canada cal! 1-800-GO-LOTUS. + Source: “Lotus Notes: Agent of Change,” International Data Corporation, 1994, t+ $299 per user license for Lotus NotesSuite Desktop. Minimum 
purchase of fifty licenses required. ©1995 Lotus Development Corporation, 55 Cambridge Parkway, Cambridge, MA 02142. Alll rights reserved. Lotus, Working Together, Lotus Notes, 
SmartSuite, 1-2-3, Ami Pro, Approach and Freelance Graphics are registered trademarks and NotesSuite and Organizer are trademarks of Lotus Development Corporation. 























Last weekend marked the 25th anniver- 
sary of Earth Day. Not coincidentally, it also 
marked the 25th anniversary of Earth Shoes. 
An appreciation: 


< What are Earth Shoes? 

5 They were the first shoes 
~ to be marketed with a “neg- 
z ative heel’—meaning their 


+ heels were actually lower 
/ than their raised toes. This 
was said to mimic the effect of walking in 
sand and to make for orthopedically su- 
perior posture. In appearance, Earth 
Shoes pioneered the flanged, boxy look 
that epitomized much ’70s design and can 
be seen in such later icons of 
the decade as Bruce 
Jenner's hair and 
=the A.M.C. Pacer. 





Did Earth Shoes originate somewhere in 
Scandinavia? 
No, Milan. 


Really? 

No. Of course they’re from Scandi- 
navia. Designed in 1957 by a Copenhagen 
yoga instructor named Anne Kalsg, the 
shoes were first marketed in the U.S. un- 
der license by Raymond and Eleanor Ja- 
cobs in 1970. Impressed by Earth Day 
crowds gathering near their just opened 
store in New York City, the Jacobses made 
a snap decision to change the name of 
their product that very day from Anne 
Kalso Minus Heel Shoes to Earth Shoes. 
From a marketing standpoint, it was 
probably a wise move. Indeed, the couple 
soon found themselves presiding over 
a multimillion-dollar business. At the 
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height of their popularity, Earth Shoes 
were available in dozens of styles: sandals, 
clogs, hiking shoes and deluxe, fleece- 
lined ankle boots. Sales peaked in 1974; in 
1977, after a dispute with banks, the com- 
pany was placed in bankruptcy and Earth 
Shoes went the way of quadraphonic He- 
len Reddy albums—though the former 
have a place in the permanent collection 
of the Costume Institute of the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art in New York City. 


The Vice President told 
TIME that he cannot remem-2 


ber whether or not he ever? 
had a pair. 


Where do the top footwear tastemakers 
of the '90s stand vis-a-vis Earth Shoes? 
Manolo Blahnik, the pre-eminent Eu- 
ropean shoe designer, is an unabashed 
Earth Shoe fan: “It was the first shoe, 
{along] with the Jesus sandals, to make a 
social statement!” American shoe design- 
er Kenneth Cole is another fan: “What 
was originally an antifashion 
statement 25 years ago has 
today become fashionable. 
They are a relaxed and com- 
fortable alternative to other 
fashionable footwear.” 


They're really coming back? 

A Manhattan boutique specializing 
in trendy "70s memorabilia reports a 
sales boomlet in vintage Earth Shoes. 
And negative-heeled shoes continue to 
be manufactured by the Roots shoe com- 
pany of Canada; demand is reported to 
be highest in Japan. 
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nerve-gas attack on the 
Tokyo subway that killed 12 
people. In the face of wide- 
spread suspicion, spokesmen 
for the Aum Shinrikyo reli- 
gious cult denied that the 
group was involved in any of 
the attacks. 


.. and More Arrests 

Despite the denials, authori- 
ties continued to target Aum 
without formally charging 
any members with the 
gassings. In a midnight raid 
on Aum headquarters, police 
in Fujinomiya arrested the 
cult’s second-ranking leader 
on suspicion of illegal tres- 
passing, adding to the more 
than 100 members already in 
custody. Fifty-three children 
who had been removed from 
the headquarters told chill- 
ing stories of being fed just 
twice a day, sleeping only 
four hours a night and being 
forced to wear helmets wired 
with stinging electrodes. 


Turkey Withdrawing from Iraq 
Prime Minister Tansu Ciller 
said Turkey had begun with- 
drawing some of the 35,000 
troops sent to Iraq last month 
to fight separatist Kurds. 
Ciller, who was in Washing- 
ton last week, also said 
Turkey would not set up a se- 
curity zone along the border. 


Serbs Bump U.S. Ambassadors 
Bosnian Serbs forced the 
American ambassador to 
Bosnia, Victor Jackovich, to 
abandon his plans to board a 
United Nations flight from 
Sarajevo when they threat- 
ened to fire on the aircraft. 
The envoy left the city by a 
dangerous land route in- 
stead; Serbs then kept his re- 
placement, John Menzies, 
from entering the city. Mean- 


| while, the governments of 
| Britain, France, Germany 


and the U.S. were unsuccess- 
ful in efforts to extend the 
four-month Bosnian cease- 
fire, due to expire on Sunday. 


BUSINESS 
A Ruling Against GM 
A federal appeals court 
threw out the 1993 settle- 
ment of class actions against 
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General Motors that would 
have given $1,000 coupons 
to the owners of 5.7 million 
older GM pickups. The 
trucks, equipped with 
“sidesaddle” gas tanks, are 
believed to pose a fire haz- 
ard in sideways crashes. The 
court ruled that the 
coupons, which could be 
used only in the purchase of 
new GM trucks, would be 
virtually worthless to poor 
truck owners unable to 
come up with the $5,000 to 
$7,000 needed for a new ve- 
hicle. The suit now returns 
to a lower court; GM will 
probably face a more costly 
resolution. 


THE ARTS & MEDIA 


Prizes for the Writers ... 
The prestigious Pulitzer 
Prizes were handed out by 
Columbia University’s jour- 
nalism school in 21 cate- 
gories. Among the winners: 
History—No Ordinary Time: 
Franklin and Eleanor Roo- 
sevelt: The Home Front in 
World War II, by Doris 
Kearns Goodwin; Fiction— 
The Stone Diaries, by Carol 
Shields; Poetry—Simple 
Truth, by Philip Levine; Bi- 
ography—Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, by Joan D. Hedrick; 
Drama—The Young Man 
from Atlanta, by Horton 
Foote. The Virgin Islands 
Daily News (circ. 16,400) 
won in the Public Service 
category for a 10-part series 
on crime. 


«.. and One for an Architect 
International architecture's 
most coveted award, the 
Pritzker Prize, went to 
Japanese architect Tadeo 
Ando. He is the third Japan- 
ese to win the prize since it 
was first awarded in 1979. 


A One-Newspaper Town 

The Houston Post was sold to 
the Hearst Corp., which im- 
mediately shut down the 110- 
year-old paper, a rival to 
Hearst’s Houston Chronicle. 
The Post's original owners 
blamed its demise on the ris- 
ing cost of newsprint. 


—By Kathleen Adams, Michael D. Lemonick, Lina Lofaro, Belinda Luscombe, Michael Quinn, Jeffery C. Rubin, Alain L. Sanders and Sidney Urquhart 
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MARY BINGHAM IN 1953 


SUED. CHRISTIAN SLATER, 25, prematurely 
raspy-voiced actor; for palimony; in Los An- 
geles. Nina Huang, who lived with the star 
of True Romance until earlier this month, 
maintains he promised to give her half his 
earnings during their time together. 


DIED. J. PETER GRACE, 81, longest-reigning 
(a half-century) head of a major U.S. com- 
pany; of lung cancer; in New York City. 
Grace’s death came within weeks of the 
corporate coup that replaced him as chair- 
man of the giant chemicals company W.R. 
Grace & Co, As head of a federal economics 
commission during the Reagan presidency, 
Grace was a highly visible cheerleader for 
government efficiency and deficit reduc- 
tion. But it was his predilection for spend- 
ing millions of his company’s dollars on 
personal perks that led to his ouster. 


DIED. MILOVAN DJILAS, 83, writer and dis- 
sident; in Belgrade, Yugoslavia. During 
World War II, Djilas fought alongside Yu- 








10 YEARS AGO 





Fiddling with the Real Thing 


Coca-Cola stunned consumers with the announcement that it was in- 


troducing “new Coke”: 


says [Coca-Cola chairman Roberto] Goizueta, ‘our expert taste testers 
came upon a taste better than the old Coca-Cola’... From 1981 to 1984 
in 25 cities in the U.S. and Canada, Coke tested the taste on 
more than 190,000 consumers. The new Coke flavor beat the 
old one by 55% to 45%. When those same people were told 
what they were tasting, their preference for the new flavor was 


_ 





DJILAS IN 1992 


IN TIME 


“In the course of developing diet Coke, 


TONES 


av 


goslavia’s future leader Josip Broz Tito and 
went on to hold key positions in his com- 
munist government. But Dijilas’ criticism of 
the power and privilege granted to party 
leaders eventually led to years of imprison- 
ment, during which he wrote The New 
Class, his seminal critique of communism. 


DIED. MAGGIE KUHN, 89, crusader against 
age discriminiation; in Philadelphia. Kuhn 
helped found the Gray Panthers in 1970 af- 
ter having been forced to retire from a job 
with the Presbyterian church at age 65. 


DIED. MARY CAPERTON BINGHAM, 90), phil- 
anthropist; in Louisville, Kentucky. Mo- 
ments after acknowledging a Rotary dinner 
toast by saying, “The best thing would be for 
a big pink cloud to come down and take me 
away,’ Bingham collapsed from a heart at- 
tack. She was the widow of media baron 
Barry Bingham; his death in 1988 was 
preceded by a family-rending money spat 
among their children. 





Cover: Dinosaurs— 
did a wayward 
comet cause their 
mass extinction? 


even more pronounced, 61% to 39%. The new flavor also won handily by as much 


as 56% to 44% against Pepsi ... Goizueta calls the change to the new taste ‘the surest 


move ever made.’ ”"—May 6, 1985 
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The fastest ponies 


always come from 


race horses. 







Before you get a new Ford 
Mustang GT, consider a back- 
ground check. Because every 
street Mustang has racing in its 
fuel lines. Not to mention com- 
ponents like engines, brakes 
and transmissions. Because 

we test our technology on the 
world’s most challenging race 
courses. Then we put these 
advanced new ideas intothe 
Ford you can drive. It’s our 
theory of evolution. 


—~HAVE YOULDRIVEN 
A FORD LATELY? 
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About half an hour after the 
the Alfred P. 


Murrah Federal Building 
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Gary Glover is carried from 
the site of the explosion. At 
the time, an estimated 850 
an/SABA people were in the building 
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THEI) The truck bomb in the 
wt heartland brought the 

terrible realization that 
America has bred its own sort 
of new political monster, one 
afflicted with hatred so malig- 
nant that only murder on a 
grand scale can satisfy it. Who 
really knows how many citizens 
—a dozen? a hundred?—feel 
so passionately that their gov- 
ernment is the Great Satan 
that they would resort to such 
evil? This much is certain: 
the courage of the bereaved 
and the heroism of the rescuers 
in Oklahoma City are the stuff 
of true patriotism. 
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and times of accused bomber Timothy 
McVeigh and his right-wing associates 








By ELIZABETH GLEICK 


FOR MUCH OF LAST WEDNESDAY, TERRY LYNN 4 
TERROR ‘Nichols busied himself with a few simple chores 


FROM around his newly purchased two-bedroom house. 

WITHIN He asked to borrow Etta Mae Hartke’s ladder so : 
that he could fix a loose metal vent on the roof. “1 
said it was O.K., if he put the ladder back,” Hartke, @ 
76, recalls. “When I looked, it was back where it was 

Sto) eekiere Wa Cee ocniam g (om ivite Merle) (cmcel (aura oemiitiecti (ce mmcalibitem dite | 


Cablevision worker he was glad the TV was finally hooked up so 
he could “keep up with the Oklahoma bombing.” And one of the : 
last times any of Nichols’ neighbors in the small farming town of 
Herington, Kansas, saw him, the dark-haired 40-year-old was 
tending to the small front yard outside the faded blue house with 
the white shutters. “He was spreading fertilizer on the lawn with 


his bare hands,” says the person who lives directly across the *. 
tree-lined street. “I thought it was peculiar” 

\ few hours later, Nichols climbed into his blue GMC 4x 4 with 
its AMERICAN AND PROUD decal on the rear window, and drove 10 
blocks to the police station to meet with officers. Within minutes, 
word spread through the town of 3,000 that a man who may have 
been involved in the Oklahoma City bombing was in the hands of a 
Herington’s five-man police department. Farmers in mud-caked 
boots, some holding small children in their arms, planted them- | 
selves across from the police station and stared mutely. Students shaders gcrbemied aley illest a 
just let out of school arrived and stood in clusters six deep. Some Friday as officers led bombing suspect f 
climbed into the beds of pickup trucks to get a better view. “Bring erreriney. cronies aren seen Cone rEneen 

s es terry, Oklahoma, to a waiting helicopter. 

him out.” they chanted. “Kill the creep. ing held in custody as material witnesses 1 


e his friends Terry and James Nichols, 
thers, at left and center. Authorities 
restive crowd had gathered. When choppers started dropping still looking for the suspected i} 
plice known only as John Doe 


At the same time, 200 miles away in Perry, Oklahoma, another 








down a few blocks from the town square, 
the word ricocheted fast from courthouse to 
post office to school: one Timothy James 
McVeigh, the “John Doe No. 1” wanted in 
connection with the bombing in Oklahoma 
City, was somehow in their jail, right here on 
the fourth floor of the Noble County Court- 
house. Said David Deken, 17, who was in 
English class when he heard the news: “We 
were just saying a few minutes before that 
these guys better not set foot in Perry, and 
suddenly, well, here he is.” As the blank- 
faced, orange-clad McVeigh was led out 
through the crowd in leg irons and hand- 
cuffs, cries of “Baby killer!” tore the air. 

On Sunday morning, as President Clin- 
ton arrived in Oklahoma City for memorial 
services, the FBI announced it had detained 
another suspect, in San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia: David Iniguez, who is reportedly an 
army deserter from Fort Riley, Kansas, 
where McVeigh and Terry Nichols once 
served. The Justice Department declined to 
identify Iniguez as “John Doe No. 2,” the 
box-jawed man in one of the two FBI 
sketches released the day after the bomb- 
ing. Indeed, officials privately said that they 
were pursuing several suspects. 

The country’s rage is certain to deepen 
in the days and weeks to come, as more is 
learned about these men and their involve- 
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RED-LETTER DAY 





Like many antigovernment extremists, 
McVeigh had an obsession with April 19, 
the day of the disastrous federal raid on 
the Branch Davidian compound in Waco 


ment in the nation’s worst terrorist action 
ever, a crime that last week had left an of- 
ficial toll of 65 adults and 13 children dead 
and at least 100 still missing in the rubble 
of the Alfred P. Murrah Federal Building in 
Oklahoma City. Although Nichols and his 
brother James are being held as material 
their friend and 
McVeigh was charged, under Title 18 of 
U.S. Code, Section 844, with bombing a 
government building. According to the 
complaint filed by the FBI on Friday night, 
McVeigh was known by a co-worker to 
hold “extreme right-wing views ... and was 
particularly agitated about the conduct of 
the Federal Government at Waco, Texas, 
in 1993”—so agitated, in fact, that he had 
visited the site. Indeed, as more details 
emerge, April 19—the date of last week’s 
bombing and the anniversary of the apoca- 
lyptic fire at the Branch Davidian com- 
pound in Waco—has only gained in infamy, 
intricately bound as it is to the mythologies 
of homegrown zealots like McVeigh. 
Federal investigators focused much of 


witnesses, associate 
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their attention on Kingman, Arizona, 
where McVeigh lived in a trailer park for 
five months last year with a pregnant girl- 
friend. During that period, officials say, a 
small bomb exploded in a residential area, 
damaging the windows of some houses but 
causing no injuries. Government agents are 
examining soil samples and fragments from 
the area for clues that may link the Arizona 
explosion to McVeigh. According to the 
New York Times, authorities were alerted to 
the Arizona connection when they tracked 
the paperwork on his 9-mm Glock hand- 
gun. McVeigh had filed a complaint against 
the manufacturer, and documents there 
provided a Kingman listing as his return ad- 
dress. Areas around the Arizona town have 
been used for explosives training by the 
Arizona Patriots, a right-wing group that 
produces radio shows and tapes denounc- 
ing the Federal Government. 

A sense of guilty introspection swept the 
country when the FBI released sketches of 
the suspects, distinctly Caucasian John Does 
1 and 2. Immediately after the Oklahoma 
blast, some politicians and commentators 
had fingered Islamic terrorists as the most 
likely culprits, fueling anti-Muslim senti- 
ment and triggering calls for tougher anti- 
immigration measures. The feds suggested 
that the Does were members of a right-wing 








citizen militia targeting government agen- 
cies housed in the Alfred P. Murrah Building. 
Although Oklahoma police authorities were 
schooled in the hate groups blooming like 
some deadly nightshade on the fringes of so- 
ciety, they had always had a hard time see- 
ing these loose organizations as a danger. 
Admits a senior official: “We would attend 
training seminars with East and West Coast 
departments and come back trying to con- 
vince our own powers that be of a potential 
catastrophe. But it just fell on deaf ears.” 

Nevertheless, the manhunt moved 
swiftly and efficiently for the team of federal 
and local investigators dealing in twisted 
truck parts, traces of ammonium nitrate in 
the wreckage, and forged car-rental docu- 
ments. Luck played a role as well: in spite of 
the composite sketch resembling him that 
was broadcast nationally as early as Thursday 
afternoon, John Doe No, 1 almost got away. 

McVeigh checked into the Dreamland 
Motel in Junction City, Kansas, on Friday, 
April 14, signing his own name in the regis- 
ter and giving the Decker, Michigan, ad- 
dress of James Nichols. During his stay, 
McVeigh rented a Ryder truck and parked it 
in the Dreamland lot far from his room, No. 
25. He checked out on Tuesday, the day be- 
fore the bombing. His whereabouts and ac- 
tivities during the next 24 hours are still 
unknown, but at least three witnesses say 
they saw him on Wednesday morning out- 
side the federal building in Oklahoma City. 

An hour and 20 minutes after the 
bombing, MeVeigh was pulled over for 
driving without license plates outside 
Perry, Oklahoma, 60 miles from Okla- 
homa City. When state trooper Charles 
Hanger noticed that McVeigh was wear- 
ing a shoulder harness bearing a Glock 
semiautomatic pistol, which turned out to 
be loaded with hollow-point bullets, the 
trooper arrested him on charges of carry- 
ing a concealed weapon, driving without 
tags and driving without insurance. 

For two days, authorities kept Mc- 
Veigh in jail, not connecting their quiet, 
uncommunicative prisoner with the po- 
lice sketch. Five minutes before he was 
due to go before the Noble County court 
on Friday morning, where he might have 
walked away on $500 bail, district attor- 
ney John Maddox received a call from the 
FBI telling him to hang onto the prisoner. 

Few of the people who knew McVeigh 
from his hometown of Pendleton, New 
York, about 15 miles northeast of Niagara 
Falls, recognized him from the composite 
sketch. And some of his classmates and 
teachers from Starpoint High, where 
MeVeigh graduated in 1986, would have 
nominated him as least likely to be the 
bomber. “He wasn’t a troublemaker at all,” 
says Wendy Stephany, while Cecelia M. 





Waco: The Flame Still Burns 


HEY ARRIVED BY THE DOZENS TO MOURN, BUT NOT ALL WERE WEARING 
black. Among the 200 people who flocked to Mount Carmel, Texas, last 
Wednesday for a vigil commemorating the second anniversary of the Waco 
blaze were strutting men bedecked in camouflage. They were members of 
the North Texas Constitutional Militia, a paramilitary group, and they brought 
with them a granite stone carved with the names of the victims who died when 
the Branch Davidian cult went up in flames on April 19, 1993, following a 51- 
day standoff with the Federal Government. An 11-year-old niece of polygamist 
cult leader David Koresh approached the memorial and traced the names of the 
82 victims, murmuring, “My cousin ... my cousin ... my uncle ... my cousin.” 

During the ceremony, 285 miles to the north, a bomb ravaged an Okla- 
homa City federal building, blasting concrete and metal and lives, and creat- 
ing a whole nation of mourners. At first the timing of the explosion seemed 
like nothing more than an eerie coincidence. But soon evidence of a connec- 
tion surfaced. In an FBI affidavit 
taken after Timothy MeVeigh’s ar- 
rest, a former co-worker claimed 
that the bombing suspect had 
been unusually aggrieved by. the 
government’s conduct in Waco. 

Waco still burns feverishly for ° 
the 50 or so remaining members of 
the Branch Davidian sect, their 
relatives and their far-right sup- 
porters who feel a passionate alle- 
giance to a group they believe was 
unjustly ambushed by an oppres- 
sive government. Pam Hawkins, a 
Branch Davidian sympathizer and 
founder of the Mount Carmel In- 
dependent Investigation Advo- 
cates, said that her first reaction to 
the news of the Oklahoma bombing 
was that it might have been a “planned disruption” of the Waco commemora- 
tion. “I have learned,” she said grimly, “not to give the government the benefit 
of the doubt.” 

A mind-set that can entertain the notion that the Federal Government 
would car-bomb its own day-care center in order to disrupt a ragtag vigil is a 
mind-set that won't easily be appeased by government denials. After a 1993 in- 
vestigation, the Justice Department blamed the Davidians for the suicidal fire 
and absolved the Fi of responsibility. Various groups of survivors and families 
of victims have initiated lawsuits against the Federal Government, seeking 
more than $1.5 billion in total damages. One group has hired former Attorney 
General and leftish advocate Ramsey Clark to handle its case. At the vigil he 
told the Fort Worth Star-Telegram that his clients aren’t interested in money 
but “want truth to prevail.” 

Clive Doyle is a survivor of the blaze who lost his daughter to the flames and 
suffered extensive burns himself. “Waco,” he says, “is a wake-up call for people in 
the sense that they saw their government at work against citizens, perhaps for the 
first time.” Doyle has done much to keep the memory of Waco alive. He is the in- 
formal leader of the 10 or so sect members who still live near Waco, and he leads 
the group in religious services every Saturday; some worshippers reportedly ex- 
pect Koresh to be resurrected. Until that happens, Doyle is the unofficial super- 
visor of the Mount Carmel site, and last week also oversaw the planting of a grove 
of crape myrtle trees there. Nothing, though, has revived the memory of Waco like 
the horror that supplanted it last week. “We are not calling for people to do this 
kind of thing,” says Doyle. Then he adds, “But it does help in a sense that Waco 
was not forgotten.” —By Ginia Bellatante. Reported by Hilary Hylton/Austin 


ROD AYDELOTTE—-WACO TRIBUNE HERALOVSYGMA 


On the morning of the Oklahoma City 
bombing, a Texas paramilitary group was 
at the site of 1993's Waco fire, erecting 
a memorial to the Branch Davidian dead 
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[Terry] came to one of our meetings and wanted to talk 


Matyjas, his tenth-grade geometry teacher, 
remembers how “the kids used to pick on 
him.” Schoolmates sarcastically voted the 
taciturn McVeigh “Most Talkative.” Still, 
he showed initiative: he charged the neigh 
borhood kids admission to a haunted house 
in his basement and ran small gambling 
casinos on his front lawn. One neighbor 
thought McVeigh “would go somewhere.” 

Those who came into contact with 
McVeigh more recently, however, tell a 
more disturbing tale. According to the As- 
sociated Press, he joined the Army after 
high school and served as a Bradley vehi- 
cle gunner and sergeant during the Gulf 
War. He worked himself hard on his own 
time, hoping to qualify for the Army Spe- 
cial Forces. After he failed to make it, 
friends say, McVeigh, already a loner, be 
came increasingly frustrated. His politics 
veered far rightward. He claimed that the 
Army had implanted a computer chip in 


his buttocks. He was distraught over the 
1993 destruction of the Branch Davidian 
compound in Waco and, about that time, 
bought a TEC-9 semiautomatic assault 
weapon, a gun banned by law last year. 
Those who knew him in Michigan said 
McVeigh was always armed. But Linda 
Haner-Mele, 35, his supervisor at a securi- 
ty company in the Niagara Falls area 
where he worked briefly, insists to TIME, 
“He was a follower, 
not a leader. He'd do 
whatever you asked 
him, but he didn’t 
have any ideas of his 
own. That's why I 
don’t believe he could 
have set this all up.” 
Terry Nichols’ role 
in the crime, if any, is 
still unclear. But Terry 
and his brother James 





do know McVeigh. According to residents 
of Decker, McVeigh spent some time in 
the area several months ago, living with 
James Nichols in his neat, two-story, white 
frame farmhouse. According to Randy 
Izydorek, 26, a neighbor and acquaintance 
of the Nichols’, McVeigh “deals in guns 
and goes to a lot of gun shows. My dad and 
I have seen his car loaded down with 
them a couple of times.” McVeigh, say 
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Outcasts Digging In for 
The Apocalypse 


By PHILIP WEISS 





HE GRISLY MIX OF FERTILIZER AND HATRED THAT 


detonated in Oklahoma City last week appears to provide | 


stark evidence of something many Americans have denied: 

the existence of paranoid, violent thinking within our bor- 
ders. Just what are the tenets of this thinking? And did they fig- 
ure in last year’s election returns? 

Like other political movements before it, the radical right in 
America today has its extremist component, which plainly was 
a force in the 1994 elections. For instance, George Nethercutt, 
the giant-slayer Congressman who knocked off former House 
Speaker Tom Foley in Washington State, drew strength from ra- 
dio shows where callers talked about sightings of black heli- 
copters and U.N. plans to set up a secret compound in the state. 
In neighboring Idaho, Helen Chenoweth upended an environ- 
mentalist Democratic incumbent in part by saying that the only 
endangered species was the “white Anglo-Saxon male.” 

These politicians and others drew on widespread mistrust 
and even hatred of government power in Western and rural 
areas. Their coalition included well-known elements of far- 
right thought: tax protesters; Christian home-schoolers; con- 
spiracy theorists influenced by the John Birch Society’s fear of 
one-world government; Second Amendment activists (mostly 
men) for whom guns are an important part of an independent 
way of life; self-reliant types who resent a Federal Government 
that seems to favor grizzly bears and wolves over humans on 
government land. 

But this is common stuff in many parts of the country. It is 
several giant steps from this movement to the extremist-fringe 
Philip Weiss, a journalist and novelist, has reported extensively 
on the radical right. 








Alternative nation: Members of the South Michigan Regional Militia 


thinking that seems to have bred the Oklahoma City bombing. 
That frame of mind appeals to a hard-bitten and alienated seg- 
ment of society that has found a voice lately in millennial move- 
ments like the Christian Patriots and the state “militias,” largely 
in the Middle West and West. The militias may be—as they 
strongly claim to be—composed largely of yeoman states’-righters 
energized over the threat to the Second Amendment. But they 
have also fostered viciously antigovernment thinking that if 
followed to its logical end leads in one direction: armed uprising. 

Perhaps the most belligerent militia is the Militiaof Mon- 
tana, with headquarters in the Cabinet Mountains near Noxon. 
“This is probably where the war is going to begin, right here in 
Montana,” a member who refused to be identified told the BBc 
last year. “We've got a lot more bullets than they do.” 

John Trochmann, the militia’s cofounder, distributes litera- 
ture that would terrify many people. It features photographs of 
Soviet jeeps said to be on American soil. Russian troops are go- 
ing to arrive here as part of an international police force, con- 
tends Trochmann’s newsletter, Taking Aim. Our own govern- 
ment, the literature asserts, is guilty of “treason,” is secretly 
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about a tax revolt... and eliminating the government. — 





officials, may have met Terry Nichols while 
in the Army. 

Many who know the Nichols brothers, 
who grew up not far away in Lapeer, insist 
that they cannot be connected with the 
bombing. “I just can’t believe they could 
have done something like this,” says Mike 
Innes, 35, a dairy farmer who buys feed from 
Nichols and lives only a few miles away. 
Innes and others described James Nichols as 


a good, hardworking organic farmer in a 
ragged rural area where the work has got in- 
creasingly tough and the small crop and dairy 
farms are being gobbled up by larger owners. 
“Jim Nichols works as hard as anyone | 
know,” says Dan Cooper, who lives one mile 
down the two-lane blacktop, adding that for 
the past few weeks Nichols has been busy 
preparing the farm for the spring planting. 

These neighbors acknowledge that 
Nichols was no great 
fan of the government; 
he refused to partici- 
pate in federal farm 
programs, for instance, 
and aired complaints 
frequently at local 
school board or town- 
ship meetings. “They 
feel there’s too much 


your life,” Izydorek explains. The Washing- 
ton Post, however, reported a more grisly 
version of Nichols’ activities: neighbor Dan 
Stomber claimed the brothers, along with 
McVeigh, were amateur bombmakers who 


would call him over to watch them set off 


bombs made with “household chemicals 
and plastic jugs, mostly.” 

It was their antigovernment convic- 
tions that led at least McVeigh, and quite 
possibly Terry Nichols, to search for com- 
rades among the young and growing 
Michigan Militia, a right-wing antigovern- 
ment brigade founded in April 1994 that 
now claims to have brigades in 66 of the 
state’s 83 counties. Terry told Izydorek he 
was a member of that group, as well as an- 
other national confederation who call 
themselves “patriots.” John Simpson, a 
militia member and skilled-trades worker 





@ | Wolverines, 14th brigade, 4th division, during military exercises 


building concentration camps and is planning nine zones to re- 
place the lower 48 states—a partition plan that the Militia of 
Montana asserts was spelled out in an illustration on the back of 
Kix cereal boxes last year. Martial law is inevitable. And 
Trochmann endorses the prediction that sometime in the next 
century, “America’s white population will perish.” 

His newsletter issues a call to action: “We must all become 
‘Political Dogs’ getting in the trenches and fighting like we have 
never fought before. While at the same time preparing our- 
selves, our families ... [to] understand the times that we now live 
in. In other words, GET YOUR THREE B’s [boots, beans and 
bullets] PUT AWAY.” 

Another strand in the alienated right is known as con- 
stitutionalism, a belief that the government has violated the Con- 
stitution. These arguments are generally not as aggressive as 
Trochmann’s, but adherents all but renounce their citizenship. 
Stewart Balint is a handsome, blue-eyed construction worker in 
Priest River, Idaho, whose family lost its farm to bankers. He told 
me his studies of law had led him to the understanding that gov- 
ernment powers are not legally derived. “I’ve gotten rid of all my 
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government interven- 


tion in every aspect of | volvement with the Michigan 


contracts with government,” he said. “Rescinded them. Social 
Security, birth certificate. Driving license, hunting license. | 
know the law, and it’s not a losing battle for me.” 

Balint wears a belt buckle with an image of the Apache chief 
Cochise. He emulates the spirit of the Indians, disenfranchised 
on their ancestral territories. He seems to see himself and his 
friends as migrant workers in a wonderland visited by wealthy 
fly-fishing enthusiasts from the coasts. For some of these radi- 
cals the Endangered Species Act disguises a plan to create con- 
centration camps for those who resist the new world order. 

Lastly, there is a religious component to the hard-bitten 
right. Dan Fuller, a retired crop duster who last year joined a 
“Christian covenant community” in Idaho, glimpses signs of the 
“mark of the beast” from Revelations in government fiscal poli- 
cy. He shares a widespread fear among Christian patriots that 
bodily implanted microchips will replace cash, ultimately 
spelling slavery for ordinary Americans. Vicki and Randall 
Weaver had visions of an apocalypse brought on by a Babylon- 
ian Federal Government, or zoG (Zionist-Occupied Govern- 
ment). The apocalypse that came to their Idaho mountaintop in 
1992—over flimsy gun charges against Randall—is one the 
Weavers surely helped bring on. But when an FBI sharpshooter 
killed Vicki Weaver as she held her baby in her arms, it gave the 
movement a martyr. 

The Weavers apparently believed that after the great tribu- 
lation a remnant of the righteous would survive to work for a 
new kingdom over the resistance of the sheep people, or 
“sheeple.” The Militia of Montana offers a similar vision: those 
who will rescue the Constitution are an underground army of 
men who have semiautomatics cached in barrels in the woods 
and who know you can catch catfish with Ivory soap as bait, men 
whom society now views as “outcast,” “strange” or “erratic 
primitives” (in highlighted descriptions from clippings in 
Trochmann’s mailings). 

There aren’t many adherents of these ideas. Experts suggest 
they number somewhere in the low tens of thousands. But with 
the right ingredients of paranoia and store-bought chemicals, it 
takes only a few to make the most bizarre world view come true 
for a blazing moment. ea 
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at General Motors, denies the Nichols’ in 
Militia, 
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~ He wasa follower, not a leader. He'd do whatever you 


which claims some 12,000 members. 
“[Terry] came to one of our meetings and 
wanted to talk about a tax revolt, having to 
have a driver’s license and eliminating the 
government,” Simpson told TIME. “We did 
not believe in his tactics—particularly the 
stuff about a revolt.” 

Whether the Michigan Militia’s activ- 
ities are quite this innocent is arguable. 
While dressing in camouflage gear and 
holding training retreats and rallies may 
be their main pursuits, it is clear that the 
members, along with those in similar 
groups throughout the country, nurture a 
profound paranoia about the Federal 
Government even as they express their 
deepest patriotism. Bureaucrats, militia 
members believe, are responsible for gun- 
control laws, like the 1994 Brady law and 
assault-weapons ban. The militias espe- 
cially blame the Fi and the Bureau of Al- 
cohol, Tobacco and Firearms for the 
movement's twin tragedies: the deaths of 
white supremacist Randy Weaver's wife 
and son in a 1992 Idaho confrontation and 





ONMBIN{ THe SItt 


Last Thursday investigators in Oklahoma 
City took measurements of an automobile 
part thought to be linked to the bombing 


the 1993 siege of the Branch Davidians’ 
compound in Waco, Texas, that resulted 
in the deaths of 82 cult members, includ- 
ing leader David Koresh. Mark Koernke, a 
prominent militia member who produces 
videos promoting patriot ideas and goes 
by the radio talk-show moniker of “Mark 
from Michigan,” told assembled crowds at 
a Militia of Montana rally in Spokane, 
Washington, last December that Waco is a 
call to arms. “We don’t have a choice,” he 
said. “The next time this happens, we will 
be armed to the teeth ... We are not going 
to be reading history; we are going to be 
making history, and that’s exciting.” 
Although the Michigan Militia, along 
with members of other groups, has moved 
quickly to repudiate any connection with 
MeVeigh or the bombing, the significance 
of the date on which it took place—April 19— 
was not lost on those familiar with the pa- 
triot movement. Says Ron Cole, a former 
leader of the Branch Davidian sect who de- 
scribes himself as a patriot: “It’s a date that 
has a significance like no other day of the 


At Elliott's Body Shop in Junction City, 
Kansas, McVeigh allegedly used an assumed 
name to rent the truck used in the bombing 


lemme 
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REAK IN THE CASE 


As in the World Trade Center case, this 
twisted piece of truck axle found near the 
site gave investigators a vital first clue 


year.” On April 19, 1775, the Battle of Lex- 
ington—the opening salvos in America’s 
Revolutionary War—began. On April 19, 
1993, the siege at Waco ended in flames and 
despair. On April 19, 1995, Richard Wayne 
Snell, a member of the white supremacist 
group The Covenant, the Sword and the 
Arm of the Lord, was executed for the mur- 
der of a Jewish businessman and a black po- 
lice officer. And when Timothy McVeigh 
rented the Ryder truck, he used a forged 
South Dakota driver’s license on which the 
date of issue was listed as April 19, 1993. 
“He probably meant that he woke up on 
that day,” says Cole. “I can see his per- 
spective on that.” 

Though much is still not known about 
the men behind the deed, what is clear is 
that the very institutions they despise—the 
FBI, the AtF—were able to mobilize their 
forces with astonishing efficiency. The in- 
vestigation depended, certainly, on ser- 
endipity, but it also proceeded with team- 
work and precision. When news of the 
blast came, disbelief turned rapidly into a 
blur of activity. Pentagon aides rushed to 
telephones to issue instructions. One of 
the first orders, State Department and 
Pentagon officials tell TIME, was to begin 
immediately monitoring the passports 
presented by passengers wishing to travel 
overseas from airline terminals at Okla- 
homa City’s airport. The FB1 did not want 
a repeat of the Ramzi Yousef debacle, 
when the accused mastermind of the 
World Trade Center bombing managed to 
flee the U.S. just hours after that attack. 


ON THE TRAIT 


Several people in Junction City reported 
seeing two men resembling the suspects, 
who may have stopped for gas here 
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asked him, but he didn’t have any ideas of his own. 


As in the New York case, a car fragment MINN. MICHIGAN 
proved crucial: this time, the vehicle-identi- S. DAK. WSS. a A 
fication number of a rented Ryder truck that | |W. 
ultimately delivered some 4,000 pounds of NEB. , 


explosives was found at the site of the blast. Decker pomp A OHIO 

That clue gave investigators in Oklahoma the the farm of James Nichols ] 

start they needed. From there, it was a sim- 

ple routine to trace the truck back to a Ryder 

outlet in Junction City, 270 miles from the 

site of the attack. The feds arrived in Junction 

City around 8 p.m. Wednesday, got a de- 

scription of the two men who had rented the 

truck, and the hunt for the John Does was on. 

By Friday, McVeigh was in federal custody. 
The search for clues continues. Though 

hampered by rain and the instability of the 

Oklahoma building, forensics experts sifted | [MBUGE 

through rubble in search of bodies and fin- NG Sas City 

gerprints. Meanwhile, some militia activists U 8 

took to the airwaves and the computer net- RADO A 

works to denounce last wake icles, OHO Heringto won MISSOURI 

while others continued down their paranoid KANSAS 

paths, At Paladin Arms, a gun shop in Boul- Wichita 
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Terry Nichols surrenders | 
in Herington, Kansas | 













Waco, Texas: Site of 
government raid on 
April 19, 1993 
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Authorities spent hours searching rooms in When trooper Charles Hanger pulled McVeigh over in his Mercury Marquis less than | 
the Great Western motel in Junction City, two hours after the bombing on Wednesday, the suspect's car had no license plates, } 
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The Bomb Lurking in the Garden Shed 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 


MMONIUM NITRATE IS A DOUBLE-EDGED CHEMICAL. 
Ax: it on a field and it becomes a benign fertilizer 





that helps produce bumper crops. Mix it with fuel oil 
d it becomes the kind of deadly bomb that shook Okla- 
homa City last week. The U.S. makes 8 million tons of the 
white crystalline compound each year, and it is widely avail- 
able in gardening centers, supply warehouses and at construc- 
tion sites. But just because anyone can buy ammonium nitrate 
for about lle a pound doesn’t mean that anyone can make it 
explode at a particular time and place. The act of terror that 
demolished the Murrah building and destroyed scores of 
human lives required a basic understanding of chemistry, skill 
at bombmaking and some technical know-how to jury-rig a 
few key components that are not easy to get. 

A blast that size also 
required a great deal of ; 
explosive material—4,000 
Ibs. by one estimate. If the 
terrorists bought ammoni- 
um nitrate in standard 50- 
Ib. bags, that’s 80 bags—a 
cumbersome load for 
sure, but one that would 
fit snugly into a midsize * 
Ryder truck. If all the ; 
material detonated—and 
there is reason to believe 
it didn’t-the explosion 


released more energy 
than the blast from a ton 
of dynamite. 


Some 95% of all com- 
mercial explosives work 
done in the U.S. uses 
ammonium nitrate and 
fuel oil in specially pre- 
pared mixtures called 
ANFO, according to Jeffrey 
Dean, executive director 


ety of Explosives Engineers in Cleveland. The combination is 
ideal for blowing rock out of quarries, mining rich veins of 
ore and laying roads. It’s ideal not only because of its destruc- 
tive potential but also for its relative safety. So stable that it 
cannot explode spontaneously, ANFO is considerably safer 
than dynamite, which contains volatile nitroglycerin. You can 
light a match to ANFO, jump up and down on it, even shoot a 
bullet at it, but it isn’t likely to blow up. To unleash the power 
of ANFO, demolition workers must use a device called a deto- 
nator—which contains a small amount of a highly explosive 
material—and a powerful booster charge that will create 
enough of a shock wave to set off the compound. A special 
type of detonator called a blasting cap is most frequently 
used, and its sale is tightly controlled. 

There are more than 800 different commercially avail- 
able ANFO preparations. One of the more common mixtures 
uses pellets of ammonium nitrate mixed with diesel fuel to 
form a semiliquid that has a consistency of mayonnaise. 
Because of ANFO’s stability, it is usually transported in heavy- 
duty trucks that often resemble cement mixers. Or construc- 





Sphen : ., Seis ope cee 
BENIGN USES: Anyone can buy bags of ammonium nitrate in this 
Phoenix garden-supply store; an Arizona mine worker prepares to 
ofthe International Soci- use a purer form of the chemical to blow a big hole in the ground 


tion crews can mix it on site by combining bags of high-grade 
ammonium nitrate with drums full of fuel oil. 

Contrary to the impression left by some press reports, the 
use of commercially prepared ANFO is carefully monitored. 
People who want to buy it must produce a federal permit or a 
license issued by the U.S. Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Firearms. They must also have a permit from the Depart- 
ment of Transportation to move the ANFO, and various state 
or local permits to use it. In addition, most of the people who 
buy and sell ANFo know one another. Any stranger who want- 


ed to buy a large amount of ANFO would immediately arouse 
suspicion. Theft of any quantity would quickly be reported to 
the authorities. 


While it is doubtful that the ANFo used in the Oklahoma 
blast was purchased or stolen, someone with the right kind of 
knowledge could have concocted it by using ammonium- 

nitrate fertilizer and diesel 
? fuel. The fertilizer is not as 


and on the Internet. 
That kind of home- 
made brew can be difficult 


ae 
ae 
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blow themselves up if they 
are not careful. “ANFo is 
easy to make if you know 
how to do it, but it takes 
years of experience to 
work with it safely,” says 
Dean. Moreover, it is 
almost impossible for ama- 
teurs to mix thoroughly the 
ammonium nitrate with the fuel oil. (Commercial manufac- 
turers use industrial-size blenders for the job.) Clumps of 
ammonium nitrate will fail to detonate—leaving investigators 
with good clues about the materials used to make the-bomb. 
That is apparently what happened in California one morning 
in 1990, when a disgruntled engineer detonated a truck filled 
with 2,000 Ibs. of his own batch of AnFo outside a branch 
office of the Internal Revenue Service. Fortunately, only a 
fraction of the compounds in the vehicle exploded, and no 
one was killed. 

Even before the Oklahoma disaster, forensic experts had 
called for additional regulations that would make it more dif- 
ficult to create ANFO bombs. Some have called for bans on 
the sale of ammonium nitrate except to licensed buyers. Or, 
less drastically, the government could require the inclusion 
of inert materials that make the compound less explosive—as 
is done in England and Northern Ireland. That would incon- 
venience American farmers, who would have to use more 
fertilizer to get the same result, But it might also end up sav- 
ing lives. —Reported by Lawrence Mondi/New York 
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Can you switch down 
to lower tar and still find 
satisfying taste? 

The answer is obvious! 


Ultima: Kings 1 mg “tar,” 
0.1 mg nicotine—Ultra 
Lights: Kings 5 mg “tar,” 
0.4 mg nicotine—Kings: 
8 mg “tar,"0.6 mg 
nicotine ay. per cigarette 
by FIC method. 










SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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| THE BLOOD OF 


HOW MUCH PRACTICE DID 
it take to plan a human sac 
rifice? How 
ings had the killers sat out 
side that federal building, 
making 
where and when to park 


many morn- 


judgments about 


their bomb, which recipe 
to use, how to make sure 
that the full force of the 
blast hit the building square in its belly? 
And when the day finally came, the truck 
loaded and the time set, did they wait and 
watch the children go in, hand in hand with 
their parents, before they drove away? 

The whole world watched the children 
come out. The lucky ones sobbed and bled 
and called brokenly for the parents they 
had left only minutes before. Most of their 
friends remained buried inside 





rhe res 
cuers wept as they cradled them, limp and 
weightless; fire fighters could not bear to 
look down at the children in their arms 
“Find out who did this,” one _ told 
Oklahoma Governor Frank Keating. “All 
that I have found are a baby’s finger and an 
American flag.” That may turn out to be a 
poignant, gruesome icon. How easy it was 
to assume that the attack must have come 
from outside. America may no longer be 
safe from imported terrorism, but we 
weren't supposed to grow it here at home 


IN OKLAHOMA THEY'RE USED TO TWISTERS, 
those ugly storms that arrive across the 
prairie to savage the towns, tear them 
apart and leave, tossing houses behind 
them. To live there means understanding 
that nature is not evil, only whimsical. 


eS: Human other hand, 


nature, on the 


proved incomprehensible at 9:02 Wednes- 
day morning. The blast came at the very 
height of the morning rush. A red-orange 
fireball lit the sky, and the north side of the 
building dissolved. The carcass left standing 
looked monstrous, drooling cable and con 
crete onto the plaza below, huffing gas and 
smoke and dust into the sky above. Glass 


fell like sharp rain over whole sections of 
the city. Parking meters were ripped from 
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TO THE RESCUE 


Almost immediately, all those who realized 
the extent of the blast rushed to help the 
injured. Everyone helped, from paramedics 
to off-duty cops. At left, a restaurant worker 
comes to the aid of one of the injured 
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the ground; roofs collapsed; metal doors 
twirled rhere 
toys scattered everywhere, haphazardly 


around themselves. were 


mingled with arms and legs, as if some 
immense, wicked child had ransacked her 
nursery and dismembered her dolls. 

Out of the smoke the survivors stag 
their 
clothes ripped along with their skin, bare 


gered, some in underwear, their 


foot, walking over glass, covered in blood, 
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j) 
ASSISTANCE 


The bomb exploded at the height of the 
morning rush hour, causing casualties not 
only in the federal building but all around 
it. Above, an Oklahoma County sheriff 
cradles a child as he comforts a woman 















Find out who did this. 


THE ALFRED P. MURRAH 
FEDERAL BUILDING 





Federal Building, | 
Site of Blast 


| Y.M.C.A. 


and Day-Care 
Center 
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TIME Deagram by Joe Lertole 


dust, plaster. One man tottered down the 
sidewalk, blood on his face, declaring that 
he was heading home—only he didn’t 
know where that might be and couldn't 
remember his name. Others stumbled in 
shock, unaware they were hurt until they 
felt their shoes filling with blood. 

Survival depended on where the people 
in the building were sitting when the blast 
went off, whether they had got up to go toa 
coffee machine or visit a friend down the 
hall. On the top floor, the explosion peeled 
the roof back and sliced the building in half, 
sparing many on one side and sending hun- 
dreds of others crashing down, floor after 
floor, into the rubble below. The chief of a 
housing program was spared because he 
had just left the building for an inspection 
trip and was taking his car out of a garage 
when the blast hit; a secre- 
tary was away from her 
desk; another male employ- 
ee had just got up to go to 
the bathroom. The others in 
his office—perhaps four or 
five in all, who were in 
their normal places—were 
not so lucky. 

Candy Avey, 48, had 
just parked her car at a 
meter outside the building 
and was heading for the 
Social Security office. “I 
was blown back, wrapped 
around the meter, and my 
face hit the car,” she 
says. Her arm and jaw 
were broken, and her face 
quickly swelled and turned 
purple. “A man in front of 
me was just about to go through the door of 
the building,” Avey recalls. “His arm was 
blown off. But he was in such shock that he 
didn’t even notice it. He just kept on going, 
attempting to help others around him.” 

Many of the victims seemed most con- 
cerned not with their own injuries but with 
the fate of their friends. As co-workers 
struggled to rescue one another, a retired 
policeman pulled out his badge and began 
directing traffic away from the carnage. An 
employee of the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobac- 
co and Firearms was in an elevator at the 
time of the blast; he went into a six-story 
free fall. But having landed safely and 
climbed out of the rubble, he immediately 
went to work tracking down leads. 

Trent Smith, 41, was lying on a bed 
across the street at the ymca when the blast 
hoisted him seven feet in the air and tossed 
him toward the window. His 240-lb. frame 
shattered the glass. The next thing he knew, 
his body was hanging halfway out the square 
hole that was once a nice view of the federal 
building. Had he weighed less, he says, he 
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Amid the cable, concrete, 
glass and metal at ground zero 
lay a broken photograph of 
someone's child 


would have been on the street. Groggy and 
bleeding, Smith backed away from the win- 
dow, aching and exhausted. The more he 
limped, the more his leg hurt. He heard a 
man down the hall screaming. “He said he 
couldn’t walk,” Smith said, “but I told him 
that you gotta get outta there because there 
might be another bomb: ‘You gotta get out!” 

The sirens summoned medical students 

and off-duty cops, paramedics, firemen, 
nurses and priests, blood donors and struc- 
tural engineers, anyone who could provide 
help and advice and comfort and expertise. 
Rescuers swarmed from all corners of the 
city and eventually the surrounding states as 
well. So many nurses showed up so quickly, 
said one witness, that after half an hour 
there was at least one nurse for every victim. 
A priest in purple vestments and latex gloves 
tried to comfort the griev- 
> ing and pray for the dead. 
2 The sobs from inside 
= the rubble told rescue 
workers instantly that chil- 
= dren were still in the build- 
ing, still alive. They plunged 
into the debris, turning over 
* cribs and furniture, hoping 
to find signs of life, catching 
their breath at the sight 
of babies burned beyond 
recognition. “We started 
moving bricks and rocks,” 
said police sergeant John 
Avera, “and we found two 
babies.” Firemen tenderly 
carried the infants, as para- 
medics wrapped them in 
long white gauze like chris- 
tening dresses. Several tod- 
dlers were found wandering around the 
underground parking lot, searching for par- 
ents. The parents in turn scrambled through 
the chaos, frantic to find their children. “You 
haven't seen my daughter, have you?” one 
woman asked everyone she passed. 

Nurse Shirley Moser began tagging 
dead children. “Their faces had been 
blown off,” she says. “They found a child 
without a head.” Children from the YMCA 
day-care center across the street who sur- 
vived the explosion tumbled into the 
street, sliced by the flying glass. They 
looked for parents and were scooped up by 
strangers, fearful of more tragedies. 


WHEN EDYE SMITH DROPPED OFF HER SONS 
Chase, 3, and Colton, 2, at the day-care 
center in the federal building, she still had 
the powdered sugar on her cheeks from 
where they had kissed her, their mouths 
full of doughnuts. Both boys were in a 
playful mood. Smith bent down to give 
Colton another kiss and he pretended to 
cry. As she turned her back to walk away, 
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OUT OF THE DEPTHS 


Trapped for a grueling 12 hours, Brandy 
Liggons, 15, was the last survivor 

pulled from the wreckage of the building. 
Liggons, who is in critical condition, is 
shown with her mother Mary 


Colton called out joyfully to his mother and 
ran to give her a big hug. “I love you, Mom- 
my.” Chase also rushed forward to embrace 
his mother, and declared his love. That was 
the last time she spoke to her sons. 

The young mother jumped into her car, 
and headed to her secretarial job at the IRS 
five blocks away. Her colleagues had bought 
a cake and soda in celebration of Smith’s 
23rd birthday on Friday. As she stood up to 
slice the cake, she heard the blast and the 
building shook. From the windows they 
could see the smoke rising: “We thought it 
was the bank,” recalls Smith. “I turned to a 
co-worker and said that’s so sad. That’s some 
little child’s mother that’s been killed.” 

Office workers started flooding into the 
streets below, and Smith and her co-workers 
followed. As Smith and her mother Kathy 
Graham-Wilburn, who also works for the 
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1RS, got closer to the area of the blast, they 
felt their stomachs constrict. They made 
their way through the crowds, past the bod 
ies, listening to the children crying in the 
streets and studying every bloody face care 
fully. She found neither Chase nor Colton. 


HAT HAD BEEN THE DAY- 
care center lay at the bottom 
of a crumbling layer cake 
stuffed with metal and con- 
crete. Smith fell apart, crying 
and screaming the names of 
her sons, Graham-Wilburn 
recalls. The two women waited three hours 
in the vicinity of the blast, waiting, hoping, 
praying for good news of the children. 
Smith’s brother, Daniel Coss, 25, an officer 
with the Oklahoma City police department, 
found his nephews. He identified Colton at 
the temporary morgue that had been set up 
near the former day-care center. Three 
hours later, Coss located Chase’s body at the 
medical examiner's office. 





WITH EACH PASSING HOUR THE RESCUE 
forces swelled. The national-disaster plans 
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designed by the Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency fell into place so smoothly 
that the whole scene looked like a hideously 
realistic drill. Air Force and National Guard 
units and FBI counterterrorist teams and 
forensic specialists began to arrive in early 
afternoon. They joined 60 fire fighters from 
Phoenix, Arizona, summoned for their skill 
in extracting bodies from rubble. A plane- 
load of 100 of the city’s leading doctors 
heading for a medical retreat in Houston 
heard the news when they landed, got back 
on the next plane and came home to work. 

Like an awful parade, the cranes and 
backhoes and heavy equipment marched 
in, as did the specialists with listening 
devices and remote-sensing equipment, 
and dogs to help sniff out victims. The ani- 
mals discovered at least 50 people, none of 
them alive. One trainer brought a dog spe- 
cially trained to find babies, who smell dif- 
ferent from adults. But the only child they 
found was already dead. 

The Phoenix Urban Heavy Rescue 
Team deployed its ropes and rigging equip- 
ment, special optical cameras with lights 
that can fit into small holes or spaces in 


get outta there because there might be another bomb. — 


debris, listening devices that can detect 
human heartbeats several feet away. Every 
so often the order went out for total silence: 
the chain saws stilled, all two way radios 
and cellular phones shut off, the helicopters 
and heavy equipment were sent away. 
“The idea is to get very quiet, don’t even 
breathe, just drop the devices in and lis 
ten,” says Gary Morris, deputy chief of the 
Phoenix fire department. “These devices 
are very sensitive.” 

Suddenly a fireman heard a thin voice 
crying for help as though from deep in a 
cave. Dana Bradley, 20, lay in the darkness 
of the basement under a pile of cement gird- 
ers, bleeding and her body dangerously 
cooling in a foot of water. But when a team 
of four fire fighters found her, they faced one 
harsh decision after another. That southwest 
corner of the building was highly unstable; 
there were girders smashed everywhere, 
with hundreds of tons of the remaining 
building above them. Bradley was lodged in 
a space so small that the doctors could 
scarcely reach her. “Two of us tried to get an 
IV into her, but we couldn’t get it done,” says 
Dr. Gary Massad, a volunteer doctor who 


arrived on the scene shortly after noon. “The 
space was just too small, and she had rebar 
over her so we couldn't get a needle into her. 
But we felt we couldn't wait.” Rebars are the 
steel reinforcing bars that were at that point 
holding up what was left of the building 
The only way to reach her was to remove 
them. At the same time, Bradley's blood 
pressure was dropping, and she was in the 
early stages of shock. Then the walls began 
to vibrate, sending the doctors and fire fight- 
ers racing out. “Please don’t leave me!” 
Bradley pleaded. They returned 20 minutes 
later, only to have to leave again when word 
spread that another bomb had been found. 
“My greatest fear,” says Massad, “was that I 
would be ordered to leave the building, that 
I would have to leave her trapped there. | 
would have carried that to my grave.” 
Finally, the team decided to cut the 
rebar to reach Bradley. But the space was 
still tiny for the three doctors. “You had to 
crawl in on your hands and knees in about 
a foot of water,” says Massad. The doctors 
told her the only chance to save her would 
be to cut off the leg crushed beneath the 
girders. She begged them to try another 
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Castine Deveroux, in photograph, was at 
work in the federal building when a friend 
phoned to talk to her. Suddenly, the line 
went dead. Deveroux remains missing, and 
her children, above, are losing hope 


way. “She was in shock, but very alert. We 
said, regardless, we are going to do it.” The 
risk, the team agreed, was that without 
immediate surgery, Bradley would quickly 
lapse into a coma and die. 

It was an operation no modern surgeon 
outside of a battlefield thought he would 
ever perform. Giving her much painkiller 
would also increase the risk of coma, so as 
Dana screamed, a surgeon used surgical 
saws, scissors and scalpels to remove the 
leg below the knee. When they were done, 
they hauled her out with a chest harness 
and carried her 100 yards on a gurney to a 
waiting ambulance. Only later did the doc- 
tors learn that she had lost her mother and 
two children in the blast. 

Outside the building other doctors and 
paramedics had set up triage stations, includ- 
ing four surgical units in a nearby ware- 
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Parents and kids attend an Oklahoma City memorial service for bomb victims 


How Can Young Survivors Cope? 


IVING THROUGH A BOMB ATTACK—THE SUDDEN DEAFENING NOISE; THE 

flying glass and masonry; the bloody, broken bodies and screams of the 

injured—is traumatic enough to throw most adults into profound shock. 

But if the grownups who survived the Oklahoma City explosion are 
numb in its aftermath, what could be going through the minds of the blast’s 
smallest and most vulnerable victims, the children? 

Although it is natural to assume that kids would be particularly devastated 
at seeing their safe world literally fall apart, research suggests that on average, 
children are no more adversely affected than adults are. That isn’t to say there 
aren't severe emotional consequences. After the initial shock has worn off, chil- 
dren who have survived a shooting, explosion or natural disaster tend to be gen- 
erally fearful, have trouble sleeping and have difficulty concentrating and car- 
rying on their normal activities. Those who are especially sensitive to stress may 
suffer from posttraumatic stress disorder, in which the mind keeps replaying 
the trauma with terrifying realism. Others will deny the experience entirely, 
treating the disaster as a story, often as something that happened to someone 
else. Many become edgy and almost hyperactive. 

One important way to restore these children to emotional health, say the 
experts, is to reassure them that their once stable world, rocked by a sudden 
calamity, can right itself again. Children too young to express complex feelings 
verbally will ask for extra attention in other ways—by regressing to immature 
behavior, for example, or temporarily losing skills such as toilet training, or 
clinging to parents or other caretakers. Older children, say psychologists, should 
be encouraged to ventilate their thoughts and fears. And for kids of all ages, it’s 
important to restore a sense of stability by returning as quickly as possible to a 
predictable routine. For most children, says Dr. Gaston Blom, a psychiatrist at 
Boston University Medical School, these measures can ease the anxiety of a 
traumatic event within a few months. 

For very young children, the healing may be much quicker. In kids under 18 
months old, some specialists contend, the central nervous system is still too un- 
developed for memories to become firmly established. But other experts insist 
that memories are stored and may resurface when children are old enough to ver- 
balize their trauma. In any case, says Dr. Blom, “we can only give them a stable, 
warm environment and hope that the nervous system by its immaturity will al- 
low them some relief.” —By Michael D. Lemonick. Reported by Alice Park/New York 
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house, to assess the injuries and get help for 
the most grievously wounded. Area hospitals 
meanwhile launched their emergency plans, 
clearing out as many patients as they could to 
make room for the casualties. Within hours 
100 volunteer doctors had shown up at St. 
Anthony, the hospital closest to the scene. 
Fifteen members of Boy Scout Troop 120 
arrived to help with blood collection. 


ANY OF THE INJURIES WERE 
“soft tissue” cuts from flying 
glass. “When you see what it 
does, you can’t believe it,” 
said Nurse Moser. “It’s as 
though you filled a shotgun 
shell with slivers of glass and 
shot it at someone.” One man was pierced 
in 100 places; there were slashed throats, 
punctured lungs. Dr. Richard Crook treat- 
ed patients with “blast trauma.” “We saw 
ruptured eyeballs and rib fractures,” he 
said. “One man was driving by the building 
when the bomb went off and had his win- 
dow open. It ruptured his eardrums.” 

The waiting rooms filled quickly with 
desperate friends and families. Thu Ngu- 
yen rocked back and forth in his chair in 
the lobby of Children’s Hospital of Okla- 
homa. “I was at work in Norman,” said 
Nguyen, 40, who works for a company 
that makes air conditioners in that town 18 
miles south of Oklahoma City. When a 
friend told him about the explosion, Ngu- 
yen went numb. His five-year-old son 
Christopher was in the day-care center. “I 
didn’t want to believe it,” Nguyen said. 
“When I got to the messy streets of Okla- 
homa City, I had an empty feeling. I didn’t 
know where my baby was or where my 
wife was.” After two hours of searching, he 
found Christopher in the emergency room 
at Children’s. They moved him to inten- 
sive care, and then Nguyen and his wife, 
like so many others, could only sit and 
wait. And seethe. “I’ve seen war, O.K.? 
I've seen soldiers I fought with in Vietnam 
cut this way, cut in half, heads cut off. That 
was war. These are children. This is not a 
war. This is a crime.” 

For those sad, waiting parents, the ter- 
ror was not over. Children’s Hospital re- 
ceived a bomb threat. They faced the awful 
decision: evacuate, or hope it was the cru- 
elest of hoaxes. Parents who were stunned 
and grateful to learn their babies had sur- 
vived the disaster were unwilling to leave 
them again. When hospital officials ordered 
evacuation, the most seriously injured chil- 
dren and the doctors and nurses caring for 
them remained behind. 

As the search dragged on into the night 
Wednesday, floodlights made the plaza 
shine like noon, and the crews kept press- 
ing deeper into the rubble. The effort pro- 
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ceeded an inch at a time, on hands and 
knees, with crowbars and axes. Rescue 
workers were on two-hour shifts and were 
ordered to visit counselors to help them 
cope with what they were seeing. But 
many wanted only to get back inside the 
building while there was still some hope 
that someone might still be alive in there. 
lhe spirits of rescuers and the millions 
of people watching rose around 10 o'clock 
that night, when another girl was heard 
calling out from the chaos. By the time they 
reached her, Brandy Liggons, 15, had been 
trapped for nearly 12 hours. “You can’t 
imagine what it looked like 
was,” Says surgeon Rick Nelson, who had to 
climb over corpses to get to her. “She was 
completely covered in rubble, twisted met- 


where she 


al framing and electrical conduit of about 
two inches in diameter. She seemed to be 
wrapped around a metal chair.” It took 
three hours to extract Brandy, while Nelson 
gave her oxygen and cheered her along 
with small talk. “I told her she was being 
treated by the best-looking surgeon in 
Oklahoma,” he said. “Stuff like that 


ALMOST EVERYONE NOW KNOWS AREN 
Almon’s daughter Baylee. The photograph 
of the one-year-old cradled in the arms of a 
fire fighter has become the symbol of cata- 
strophe all over the world. “Hard Copy has 
been bugging me for an interview,” said 
Aren. “I said no, and the guy just kept tak- 
ing pictures.” Baylee had just marked her 
first birthday on April 18. At 7:45 the next 
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FORTITUDE 


Awaiting what was likely to be bad news 
was excruciating. Friends and family of 
workers at the federal building gather at the 
First Christian Church for counseling and 

to learn about survivors and victims 


morning, her mother left her at the federal 
building’s day-care center and went off to 
her new job at an insurance company. “She 
was learning how to walk,” Aren says, her 
voice breaking. When she heard the explo- 
sion, Aren thought, “Thunder in the middle 
of the day?” Then she saw it was the federal 
building. “And then we heard that they had 
found a baby with yellow booties, and I 
knew it was her.” The family wants to keep 
Baylee’s funeral private. “We don’t want 
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We started moving bricks, and we found two babies. — 





As the search dragged on, the chances of 
finding more survivors decreased. Thursday 
night a rescue crew removed a body bag 
containing the remains of a victim. The death 
toll was expected to climb considerably 


any press there,” says Aren’s mother Deb- 
bie. “We just don’t want this to be a circus.” 
Says Aren: “I know my daughter is in heav- 
en. I know she is.” 

For the families still waiting for word, it 
was hard to know which was worse, the 
uncertainty or the news that another body 
had been found. Over at the First Presbyter- 
ian Church, survivors and families passed 
around photocopies of pictures, snapshots or 
posters with descriptions of husbands and 
wives, sons and daughters, hoping someone 
might have seen them alive. They faxed 
descriptions to hospitals. On Thursday, at 
least 300 people flooded First Christian 
Church bearing dental records, descriptions 
of birthmarks or other features that might 
help in the dreaded identification process. 
Forensic dentists, fingerprint squads and X- 
ray teams combined to examine the remains 
for clues, not only to the victims’ identities, 
but also for bits of wire or shrapnel that 


might help lead investigators to the type of 


bomb used. Visual identification by relatives 
was a last resort. 

Even as the doctors and rescuers went 
about their work, the rest of the city 
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searched for ways to help. People waited 
in line for six hours to donate blood at the 
Red Cross. At one relief center housed in 
St. Luke’s United Methodist Church, the 
McDonald’s hamburgers, Domino's pizzas 
and sandwiches from Ruby’s were piling up 
faster than they could be eaten. The interna- 
tional relief group Feed the Children has its 
headquarters five miles west of downtown. 
After the organization’s boss, Larry Jones, 
went on local TV to ask for volunteers and 
donations for the victims and rescue work- 
ers, hundreds of cars began filing through 
the parking lot of the company’s warehouse, 
the drivers asking what was needed and 
offering plastic bags and boxes full of every- 
thing from infant formula to flashlight bat- 
teries, food and paper goods. A sporting- 
goods store in Stillwater shipped every sin- 
gle one of its kneepads to the rescuers scour- 
ing the wreckage. Nearby Tinker Air Force 
Base sent a truckload of helmet lights. 

On Wednesday alone, more than 400 
people showed up to help sort and pack 
donations. “We're taking all kinds of 
things,” said Tim Baker, 45, a senior offi- 
cial with Feed the Children who super- 
vised the frantic loading and unloading of 
supplies. “At one point they needed rain 
gear and flashlight batteries. At another 
point all they wanted was aspirin and cold 
drinks.” He estimates that in a 12-hour 
period on Wednesday, his volunteers, all of 
whom showed up that day, moved 100 
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pickup loads of supplies to the disaster ; 
area. People approached from all sides, * 
handing him checks and cash. i 
“I WOULD NOT HAVE THOUGHT/ DEATH HAD 3 
undone so many ...” wrote Dante of his = 
descent into the inferno. What was most 5 
remarkable, in the aftermath of Okla- 2 
homa’s sorrow, was that the people were 
not undone; the sturdy clichés about Mid- 
western fortitude came to life as an entire 
city refused to buckle in grief. “We hate 
and despise the people who did it,” said 
Senior District Judge Fred Daugherty, 
who survived the blast in his courthouse 
office next door to*the federal building. 
“But we're a strong and simple folk. We'll 
rebuild and roll with this thing. We're 
going to be holding court this week.” 

That courage will be necessary in the 
weeks ahead, when all who have watched 
the carnage unfold will have to reckon with 
its meaning. It was one thing to imagine 
the threats from outside, the killers seeping 
across porous borders, waging war for 
causes beyond understanding. It was quite 
another to behold the ring of police cars 
descending on a pristine white farmhouse 
nestled in acres of cropland and wonder 
what hatreds are growing here at home, 
next door, right in plain sight. —Reported by 
Sam Allis/Norman, Patrick E. Cole, Tammertin 
Drummond, S.C. Gwynne, Willian McWhirter and 
Ann M. Simmons/Oklahoma City 
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’ Measure of a President 


In taking the crisis test, Clinton passed the operational 
part but found the symbolism to be a trickier matter 





By JAMES CARNEY \VASHINGTON 





THE FIRST NEWS CAME IN 
a whisper. The President 
was sitting in the Oval Of- 
fice, smiling for photogra- 
phers with Turkish Prime 
Minister Tansu_ Ciller, 
when Mike McCurry, the 
White House press secre- 
tary, bent close to his ear. 
CNN, McCurry said, was 
reporting that an explosion had destroyed 
part of a federal building in Oklahoma City. 
Stay on top of it, Clinton replied. The Pres- 
ident then escorted Ciller to a meeting in 
the Cabinet Room. It was there that Leon 
Panetta, Clinton’s chief of staff, passed the 
President a yellow legal pad with notes 
scribbled across the page with Panetta’s 
trademark blue felt-tip pen. “Half of feder- 
al building in O.K. City blown up—expect 
heavy casualties,” the note read. “Called 
Janet Reno—she has dispatched Fst.” 

The magnitude of the crisis was be 
coming clear, but Clinton still hadn’t seen 
a television. He listened as Ciller insisted 
that Turkey’s attack on Kurdish rebels 
based in northern Iraq was a retaliation 
against terrorism. Her words were eerily 
resonant. When the meeting ended, the 





President finally had a long look at what 


terrorism had wrought in the middle of 


America. The images of children being 
pulled from the rubble made him “beyond 
angry,” as his communications director 
Mark Gearan put it. Clinton’s first reaction, 
he later told a top aide, was a desire to “put 
my fist through the television.” 
Sometimes the measure of a President’s 


entire term comes down to his handling of 


a single crisis. At such moments, says Fred 
Greenstein, a political science professor at 


Princeton University, “you're suddenly re- | 


minded that the presidency is an institution 
that people turn to in times of crisis and dis- 
tress.” Two years earlier to the day, Clinton 


had fumbled his handling of one of the first | 


crises of his Administration, the fiery raid by 
federal agents of the Branch Davidian com- 


plex in Waco, Texas. On that day, Clinton all | 
but disappeared from public view, leaving | 


it to Reno, his new Attorney General, to 
take charge and accept blame. Last week 
there was no blame to accept, but the sig- 
nificance of the moment was not lost on 
anyone in the White House. As more infor- 
mation poured in throughout the day, Clin- 
ton and his aides debated when and how 
the President should respond. 

Panetta organized an interagency task 
force that met for the first time at noon that 
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3 PARENTS IN CHIEF: On Saturday 
the Clintons offered reassurance 


2 day. They gathered again at 4 p.m. 
* in the Situation Room in the base- 
ment of the West Wing, where 
Panetta was briefed in person and 
over video-conference screens by 
all the relevant agencies. Then 
Clinton arrived. He had already 
decided to make a public state- 
ment, but now he had some ques- 
tions of his own. The first betrayed 
his penchant for wading into the 
details of a problem. Was it possi 
ble, he asked, to ground all the 
flights from the region around Ok- 
lahoma City to prevent the cul- 
prits from fleeing by air? (The an- 
swer, which Panetta gave him 
later, was no. To do so would be 
too serious an infringement on 
civil liberties.) Then, getting well 
ahead of the investigation, Clin- 
ton wanted to know whether the 
death penalty could be sought 
against whoever was guilty. (The 
answer: yes, under at least six 
provisions of federal law.) But it 
was decided that Clinton would 
not be the one to bring up the 
death penalty—lest he seem polit- 
ically opportunistic. 

Clinton knew he would be 
judged on two levels: operational- 
ly and symbolically. On that first 
afternoon, and for the remainder 
of the week, it appeared that the federal re- 
sponse to the bombing was going as well as 
or better than could be expected; no one 
was criticizing the President on that front. 
But getting the dramaturgy right was in 
some ways harder, and less natural. 

Clinton sat in the Situation Room at 
5 p.m. and reworked the statement his 
speechwriters had prepared for him. He 





NOT A SOLO ACT: Reno shared the spotlight 
with the President, unlike after Waco 














read it through a few times, then he asked 
everyone else to leave. Said an official who 
had participated in the meeting: “He just 
sat there by himself and collected his 
thoughts.” A few minutes later, Clinton 
spoke with a mixture of anger and empa- 
thy. He labeled the bombers “evil cowards” 
and vowed they would be found and “treat- 
ed like killers.” He ended simply and with 
quiet power, “Meanwhile,” he assured the 
nation, “we will be about our work.” 

No one at the White House would dare 
say so last week, but the tragedy had given 
the President something to talk about that 
was larger than himself and his political 
problems. Clinton had been trying to re- 
cast his presidency after the new Republi- 
can Congress wrapped up its much herald- 
ed first 100 days. But he hampered that 
effort with two ill-timed comments. First 
he revived one of the most controversial 
periods of his own past by saying he felt 
vindicated in his opposition to the Vietnam 
War, thanks to the penitent memoirs of 
Robert McNamara. Then Clinton strained 
to assert his own relevance to events in 
Washington. He was relevant, he insisted 
in a press conference, because the Consti- 
tution said so. His aides winced. 

Those moments seemed to fall away last 
week as Clinton leaned more willfully into 
the national picture. Often verbose, Clinton 
last week was conscious, said senior adviser 
George Stephanopoulos, that “his words 
carry tremendous weight.” For the most 
part, he chose those words carefully and de- 
livered them well. But when he spoke to the 
press late Friday to announce the arrest of 
Timothy McVeigh, he strayed from the dis- 
cipline he had shown earlier and turned the 
encounter into a self-referential exercise. 
This time, Clinton couldn't resist the temp- 
tation to state for himself that federal prose- 
cutors would seek the death penalty; that 
doing so might strike some listeners as gra- 
tuitous no longer seemed to worry him. 

On Saturday, Hillary Clinton and her 
husband posed as parents to the nation, 
delivering his weekly radio address to 26 
children assembled in the Oval Office. On 
Sunday they both were to attend a memo- 
rial service in Oklahoma City. 

Clinton will have to continue measur- 
ing each move he makes. To overpoliticize 
the tragedy would cost him dearly in the 
eyes of an already skeptical public. With 
that in mind, Clinton might decide that 
one bit of information he received last 
week was a positive omen. As rescuers 
dug through the remains of the Murrah 
building, they found a wall that had origi- 
nally stood in the lobby but had collapsed 
into the basement. Still hanging from the 
wall were two framed photographs, one of 
Vice President Al Gore, the other of Bill 
Clinton. —With reporting by Michael Duffy 
and J.F.0. McAllister/Washington 








THE POLITICAL INTEREST 


Michael Kramer 


Time to Stop Shouting 


ILL CLINTON MISSED AN OPPORTUNITY LAST WEEK, AND GOOD FOR HIM. ON 
B Friday, after the arrest of one suspect in the Oklahoma City horror, the Pres- 

ident was asked if the “constant drumbeat in recent years that government 
is bad, that government is the enemy” may have contributed to the tragedy. For 
a President who has been attacked personally and mercilessly by his opponents, 
it must have been tempting to denounce those who use character assassination 
as a political tool. Instead he patiently and properly refused to speculate “about 
the motives or atmosphere until the investigation is complete.” 

If they agree on nothing else, Big Government liberals and conservative 
devolutionists view national security and the preservation of domestic order as 
Washington’s two primary roles, There is also a third and equally important fed- 
eral function on which any public figure can help instruct the nation: the role of 
civil discourse in a democracy. 

But civil discourse is virtually an oxymoron today. Cannot the prevalence 
of ad hominem attacks 
and demonization in our 
politics be seen as hav- 
ing helped inspire last 
Wednesday's _ insanity? 
The dots need not be con- 
nected for some connec- 
tions to be considered. 

Last month the Na- 
tional Rifle Association ran 
full-page ads denouncing 
the federal Bureau of Al- 
cohol, Tobacco and Fire- 
arms for a “tyrannical 
record of misconduct and 
abuse of power.” Assum- 
ing those responsible for 
Oklahoma City have ties 
to the gun-toting “citizen 
militias” whose leaders advocate armed conflict against governmental “intrusion,” 
shouldn't the N.R.A. reconsider at least the tone of such heated calls to arms? 

Newt Gingrich recently praised incendiary language as a key to winning 
elections. Use words like “liar” and “traitor” to attack Democrats, he said. 
Should anyone who values honest debate condone such advice? Is it much won- 
der that the unhinged can’t make the distinction between mere name calling 
and damning opponents as the embodiment of evil? 

There is of course no straight line between any of this and Oklahoma City— 
just as there was no straight line between the 1960s antiwar movement and the 
left-wing terrorists who robbed banks and killed cops in the name of patriotism. 
But didn’t “Hey, hey, L.B.J., how many kids did you kill today?” encourage 
more extreme expressions of division? 

If the perpetrators of the Oklahoma City bombing really view government 
as the people’s enemy, the burden of fostering that delusion is borne not just by 
the nut cases who preach conspiracy but also to some extent by those who erode 
faith in our governance in the pursuit of their own ambitions. Inflamed passions 
produce unintended consequences. In the effort to get attention, to startle, to 
motivate, a crucial self-control is lost. The gulf between hyperbolic words and 
last week's despicable treachery is not all that great. 

Everyone is obliged to demand a more honest and a more civil discourse. 
But those who seek to lead bear the largest responsibility. Both the right and the 
left need to lower their voices. Bill Clinton taught an important lesson last week. 
While others jumped to condemn foreign terrorism, which only fueled passions, 
the President, almost alone, refused to rush to judgment. That defined him not 
only as relevant, but as a leader. cy 


STEVE STARR—SABA 





Word power: Civil discourse is becoming an 
oxymoron, and politicians are among the culprits 
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Self-diagnostic system 3-yr/36,000 mile bumper-to-bumper, 
that checks airbags 5-yr/60,000 mile powertrain, 


every time the 5-yr/100,000 mile anti-corrosion 





Accent is started limited warranties 
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Starting around $8,000. Well-equipped for about $10,700. 





Whoever decided that cars costing less to buy should cost more to maintain got it backwards 
At least, according to us. So the all-new Accent is built with the kind of state-of-the-art thinking 
that makes for fewer tune-ups, less-expensive maintenance and greater reliability. There's 
even the added assurance of 24-hour Roadside Assistance.” All of which makes the new 


Accent a car you can count on. As well as enjoy. 








DECISION GI> 
29 mpg City 
38 mpg Highway. 





DECISION G@]p> 


Distributor-less 
ignition that 
eliminates problematic 
and frequently 


replaced parts 


DECISION QI> 
An engine that 
adjusts itself for less 
frequent, less costly 


tune-ups 


SOME OF THE 
BEST IDEAS 


ON THE ROAD. 


HYUNDAI 


1-800-826-CARS 
FOR MORE INFORMATION 
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SAFE? 


Americans must decide how much freedom 
they are willing to trade for more security 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


a MARVETTE CRITNEY WAS A 
"2m little uneasy when she 
went to work Thursday at 
a federal office building in 
Washington. Still dwell 
ing on the images from 
Oklahoma City, the 26 
year-old management an 
alyst for the Internal Rev- 
enue Service had decided 
not to put her four-month-old son in the 





new IRS day-care center. Even for herself 
working in a federal office building sud- 
denly seemed like a risky proposition. But 
as the morning went on, she managed to 
put those thoughts out of her mind. Then 
the alarm went off 

In her windowless basement office, she 
heard the abrupt clanging of the building’s 
fire alarm and a message on the public 
address system to evacuate. This was not a 
drill. “People were running everywhere,” 
says Critney. “I] wondered if this was con- 
nected to the Oklahoma bombing. All I 
could think of was my two sons. What 
would they do without their mother?” After 
she and her co-workers rushed out of the 
building, they learned that the emergency 
was not a fire but a bomb threat. That was 
when it occurred to Critney that she might 
not be any safer outside the office than she 
had been in it. “Every car parked in front of 
the building—I wondered if there might be 
a bomb in it,” she said 

In the aftermath of Oklahoma City 
many Americans found it hard to avoid 
looking at their surroundings in an unset- 
tling new light, in which any abandoned 
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package might be a grenade, any car a 
bomb. The possibility of domestic terror- 
ism, first raised by the World Trade Center 
bombing and then dismissed as a big-city 
phenomenon, may finally be driven home. 
For some time to come Americans will be 
struggling with questions that were sup- 
posed to draw no closer than Jerusalem or 
Belfast or, at worst, Manhattan. Just how 
much can they do to make life safer from 
terrorist attacks? And to accomplish that, 


how much should they be willing to give up |5 
in convenience, money and the freedoms | 


they take for granted? 

The most immediate change in proce 
dures took place at federal buildings. In 
Denver, uniformed guards were posted at 
day-care centers, and downtown parking 
meters around the U.S. courts complex 
were cloaked with red covers, banning 
curbside parking. In Nevada, Forest Ser- 
vice officers went on alert, patrolling in 
pairs out of concern about attacks by radi- 
cal anti-environmentalists. In Washington 
where the Library of Congress removed 
the Gutenberg Bible from its glass case and 
locked it in a basement vault, police dis- 
tributed flyers to federal office workers 
that suggested questions they might ask 
callers who phone in bomb threats. In 
Newark, New Jersey, police blocked off the 
streets around government buildings 

Though only a few cities, including 
New York and Los Angeles, have joint task 
forces that combine federal and city law- 
enforcement agents to head off terrorist 
attacks, local police in several other cities 
were meeting last week with federal in 
vestigators. The goal: combing their own 
intelligence files and strengthening their 
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NEW JERSEY 





A SWAT team of FBI agents was part of the 
elaborate security last year at Giants Stadium 
during the World Cup soccer games. Since 
the World Trade Center bombing, the 

Clinton Administration has been stepping up 
preparedness for potential terrorism 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston's South Station was evacuated 
at noon last Thursday after authorities 
received a suspicious phone call. A 
transit-authority police officer used an 
explosives-sniffing dog to search the 
platform at the railroad station 


CALIFORNIA 


At a federal building in San Francisco 
last week, a security guard checked 

a worker's lunch bag. In Colorado, 
parking meters around the U.S. courts 
were cloaked with red covers, banning 
curbside parking 
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contacts with street informants who can 
give them early leads on potential trouble. 

The first calls were also being heard to 
give more power to police to investigate 
suspected terrorists before they can act. 
After paying a visit on Saturday to Okla- 
homa City and gravely surveying the 
wreckage, House Speaker Newt Gingrich 
said the Fi should get expanded power to 
infiltrate paramilitary groups, and Con- 
gress should make it easier to bring 
charges against people who have knowl- 
edge of terrorist plots, even if they are not 
directly involved. “What a free society 
has to do,” he said, “is draw a very sharp 


distinction between free speech and 
criminal activity.” 

The Clinton Administration has al- 
ready been stepping up preparedness for 
potential terrorism. After the World Trade 
Center bombing, the White House became 
deeply concerned that the next attack 
might involve chemical weapons or even a 
nuclear device that escapes from the frac- 
tured Soviet arsenal into terrorist hands. 
Next month the Administration plans a 
huge, secret exercise to test how well the 
U.S. can detect and intercept a nuclear de- 
vice that terrorists might try to slip into the 
country, intelligence sources say. 


But for the majority of Americans the 
most visible counterterrorist activities will 
be improvements in ground-level security. 
The World Trade Center, where the 1993 
bombing killed six people and injured 
1,000, provides a glimpse of what security 
measures the future may bring for other fa- 
cilities. Except for the rooftop observation 
platforms and the restaurant just below, the 
towers are no longer open to the public. 
More than 350 private-security officers now 
patrol the main concourse and other areas 
and admit only employees who hold photo 
identification cards or have been issued spe- 
cial passes. Dozens of new security cameras 














Rushing to Bash Outsiders 


or a while last week, something in the national mood 

appeared to be turning darkly against Arab Americans— 

at least for as long as it was supposed that the Oklahoma 

blast might be the work of Islamic terrorists. In a replay 
of the harassment they suffered during the Gulf War, mosques 
reported receiving telephone threats, On Larry King Live, 
former Oklahoma Congressman Dave McCurdy pointed to an 
Islamic conference, full of fire-breathing rhetoric that was 
held in Oklahoma City in 1992. That was one reason, he said, 
that he knew terrorism “could happen here.” 

When it emerged that the first serious suspects in the 
bombing were not Arabs or Muslims, the threat of a backlash 
subsided, What did not change was the sudden momentum 
behind passage of an antiterrorism bill bitterly opposed by 
many Arab-American groups, as well as civil libertarians. On 
Capitol Hill, where the members of Congress are eager to 
show that they are doing something to prevent future out- 
rages, the omnibus counterterrorism act of 1995 is now get- 
ting serious attention. Proposed by the Clinton Administration 
in the wake of the World Trade Center bombing, it would, 
among its many provisions, crack down on fund-raising activi- 
ties in the U.S. that benefit organizations identified as terrorist 
and make some deportations easier. Though it was introduced 
in February and had bipartisan support—many of its ideas 
were first broached by Republi- 
can administrations—the bill was 
a low-profile initiative until the 
bombing. Within a day it had 
become a top priority, with Sen- 
ate majority leader Bob Dole 
promising quick action. 

“It will seriously erode civil 
liberties,” complains James Zog- 
by, president of the Arab 
American Institute. “I think it 
would be terrible if the legislation 
passed in this atmosphere.” One 
provision that has angered the 
bill’s opponents would permit the 
deportation of aliens who donate 
money to activities sponsored by 
groups that the President has 
determined are involved in ter- 
rorism, even if the money was 











earmarked for ostensibly peaceful purposes, such as schools 
or medical assistance. That could affect fund raising in the 
U.S. on behalf of nonviolent undertakings by Arab groups that 
also have paramilitary wings. That, says the American Civil 
Liberties Union, would be a violation of the First Amendment 
right of association. 

Another part of the bill would change the rules for depor- 
tation hearings against aliens suspected of being linked to ter- 
rorists. It would allow the government to use evidence that it 
would not have to divulge in detail to the accused; only a gov- 
ernment “summary” would be provided. Law-enforcement 
agencies want the rule change as a way to protect the identity 
of informers and government infiltrators who provide infor- 
mation. “It would set a dangerous precedent,” says Charles 
Wheeler, director of the National Immigration Law Center in 
Los Angeles. “If they can [proceed against] foreigners based 
on secret information, they could do it to citizens.” 

Even one of the bill’s sponsors in the Senate, Democrat 
Joe Biden of Delaware, disavowed the evidence provision, 
calling it “Kafkaesque.” But by last week Biden was predicting 
that compromise language would be worked out. Charles 
Schumer, the New York Democrat who sponsored the bill in 
the House, insists that the summary hearings would apply to a 
“very limited number of cases.” 

One reason pressure for the bill is likely to remain high is 
the ongoing trial in New York of Sheik Omar Abdel Rahman. 
He and 11 others have been accused of plotting to blow up the 
U.N. and a federal office building, 
as well as a bridge and two tunnels 
that connect Manhattan to New 
Jersey. In the sécond week of the 
trial, one of Rahman’s co-defen- 
dants unexpectedly changed his 
plea to guilty and claimed that the 
sheik had offered the approval of 
Islamic law for the terror cam- 
paign. If the Administration’s bill 
had been in place, it might have 
made it easier to expel Rahman 
and his associates. As for the Okla- 
homa bombing, if it was indeed 
entirely the work of Americans, 
Washington’s new weapon against 
terrorism may be pointed in the 
wrong direction. —By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by Nina Burleigh/Washington 
and Adam Cohen/New York 
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peer down. Parking in the underground 
garage where the bomb detonated is now 
restricted to law-enforcement officials and 
those tenants with monthly permits. To 
block speeding vehicles, 6,000-Ib. concrete 
planters now border the plaza like pillboxes 
on Omaha Beach. 

Making buildings safer, however, is 
expensive. In the two years since the 
World Trade Center bombing, the cost of 
security there has more than tripled, to 
about $25 million annually. That doesn’t 
include the $60 million cost of new securi- 
ty systems that will begin to come online in 
1997. Given their concerns about common 
street crime, however, Americans proba- 
bly wouldn’t tolerate the diversion of any 
sizable portion of police budgets to anti- 
terrorist pursuits. “The demand is for 911 
service, for more radio cars,” says Denver 
police chief David Michaud. 

Even if they are willing to make the 
sacrifice in dollars, whether Americans 
will give up long accustomed personal lib- 
erties is another question. At the World 
Trade Center, routine inspection of em- 
ployees’ bags and briefcases has been re- 
jected as too intrusive. “There are certain 
personal civil liberties that people should 
be able to enjoy,” says Charles Maikish, 
who oversees the Center for the Port Au- 
thority of New York and New Jersey. “It’s 
a commercial complex, not a military in- 
stallation.” Memories are still fresh of the 
FBI's unbridled COINTELPRO operations in 
the 1960s and ’70s, which targeted antiwar 
groups. “If we panic, we shall wind up de- 
monizing ethnic groups and letting our 
law-enforcement agencies become as self- 
serving and corrupt as was J. Edgar 
Hoover's,” says the philosopher Richard 
Rorty. “Britain has been coping with ter- 
rorist bombs for a generation without 
much retrenchment of civil liberties. If 
they can do it, we can too.” 

Indeed, since the Irish Republican 
Army began its bombing campaigns in the 
early 1970s, London has struggled to deal 
with terrorism. Downing Street, where 
the Prime Minister’s residence is located, 
is now closed off by iron gates and car bar- 
riers. In the Underground system and 
many other public places, litter baskets- 
an easy place to plant bombs—have been 
removed. In July 1993, after the 1RA ex- 
ploded two bombs in London’s financial 
center, the l-sq.-mi. district called the 
City, officials threw a “ring of steel” 
around the area. Smaller streets have been 
closed off at one end, channeling traffic 
down just seven main arteries where po- 
lice conduct random checkpoints and 
high-resolution cameras record license 
plates and drivers. Private businesses have 
also been encouraged to install cameras 
that sweep the streets, until nearly every 
square inch of the neighborhood is now 


Repeatedly through 
history, we've seen how 
infringing civil liberties out 
of fear for public safety has 
done nothing to make us 
safer. Hysteria accomplishes 
nothing. — 
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_ The very purpose of 
terrorism is to challenge our 
vision of who we are. If 
terrorists can cause us to 
become a closed and fearful 
society, they win. And that's 
their point. © 
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~ Itis disingenuous and 
ignorant to argue that if we 
introduce a few carefully 
crafted limitations on what 
individuals may do, we will 
slide down a slippery slope 
into a police state. © 
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_ Those who assured us 
that a ‘three-strikes’ law 
would help keep our streets 
safe may try to persuade 

us that even dumber 
legislation will shield us 
from terrorism. — 


























surveyed, “We may not be able to stop all 
terrorist activities,” says Michael Cassidy, 
a top planning official for the City, “but 
terrorists know they will be caught if they 
attempt anything.” 

Britain’s antiterrorism fight also re- 
quired changes in the nation’s law as em- 
bodied in the 1974 Prevention of Terrorism 
Act. It gave police wider search powers 
than their counterparts enjoy in the U.S. It 
also permits them to detain suspects for 
seven days without charge, which would 
probably violate the habeus corpus provi- 
sions of American law. 

Yet despite such precautions, London 
is still vulnerable. In July a well-dressed 
woman succeeded in parking an Audi 
near the Israeli embassy, just down the 
street from Kensington Pal- 
ace. Though she was ques- 
tioned by a security guard, 
he accepted her claim that 
she was visiting a friend in 
the neighborhood. She hur- 
ried away, and soon after, 
the car exploded. 

In fact, government 
agents in the U.S. and 
abroad score many blows 
against terrorism that for 
security reasons are never 
made public. On Friday, 
President Clinton proudly 
recalled that “there was one 
recent incident with which I 
was intimately familiar, 
which involved a quick and 
secret deployment of a ma- 
jor U.S, effort.” Not all such 
mobilizations, however, pro- 
duce dramatic results. While 
some assumed Clinton was 
referring to a rumored at- 
tempt by the Japanese cult 
Aum Shinrikyo to release 
poison gas at Disneyland in 
California, Justice Department officials 
later denied there had been such a plot. In 
fact, sources told TimE, the President was 
talking about a tip from the Japanese gov- 
ernment in March that prompted officials 
to plan a raid against an office of the cult 
in Manhattan. An Air Force C-141 took 
off from Andrews Air Force Base loaded 
with agents, lawyers and chemical- 
weapons specialists. But then the opera- 
tion hit a legal snag. A federal judge re- 
fused to issue a search warrant for the 
raid, so it was called off. A TIME reporter 
who visited the office soon after the pro- 
posed raid found only an elderly woman 
named Subha, who explained, “We are 
just Buddhists.” —Reported by 
Shahnaaz Davidson and Douglas Waller/ 
Washington, Sharon E. Epperson and Andrea 





Sachs/New York, and Barry Hillenbrand/ 


London 
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Japan: A Persistent Odor of Terror 


HE PEOPLE OF JAPAN WELL KNOW THE SHOCK AND FEAR THAT AMERICANS 

are experiencing as a result of the bombing in Oklahoma City. The 

sarin-gas attack on the Tokyo subway in March killed 12 people and 

sickened thousands more, and ever since, a sense of unease has gripped 
the country. That anxiety deepened last week when terror struck again, this 
time in Yokohama. 

Emi Sakamoto, 65, was walking along the first-floor concourse of Yoko- 
hama’s central train station last Wednesday afternoon when she was assaulted by 
fumes that “smelled like thinner.” They seemed to come from a bag carried by a 
man in front of her. Another commuter, Kyoko Amano, detected the same odor 
one floor below and began having trouble breathing. “Oh no,” Amano recalls 
thinking to herself. “What if this is sarin?” 

Turpentine, nail-polish remover, sulfuric acid— 
passengers reached for a host of comparisons, 
both sinister and mundane, to describe the mys- 
terious substance that was released at three differ- 
ent points in the station beginning at 12:50 p.m. 
The gas, which police said was nonlethal but still 
have not been able to identify, sickened hundreds 
and provoked a headlong charge out of the station 
by people holding their noses and shouting 
“Kusai!”—“Tt smells!” 

The injuries were not serious. Of the 310 
people treated for stinging eyes and coughs the 
first day, 21 were hospitalized and all but six 
released the next day; everyone was expected to 
recover. In the meantime, the military's special 
chemical-warfare unit combed the area for clues 
and evidence. It found none. Then two days 
later, in a department store beside the station, 27 
people began coughing after noticing a funny 
smell around the third-floor escalators. Again, no 
evidence was found. 

The investigation into the sarin attack re- 
mains a frustrating endeavor. Police continue to 
focus on Aum Shinrikyo (Supreme Truth), an 
apocalyptic religious cult, but so far they have had 
no success in firmly linking it to the crime. Police 
have arrested more than 100 Aum members on 
charges unrelated to the attack, and last Thursday 
they took into custody Kiyohide Hayakawa, re- 
putedly the cult’s No. 2 leader, for trespassing in a 
Tokyo apartment. Unlike Shoko Asahara, Aum’s shaggy-haired leader who went 
into hiding immediately after the Tokyo killings, Hayakawa was not hard to find. 
Wearing a suit of lustrous pink (a shade his boss favors as well), he had just fin- 
ished an appearance on national television before his arrest. On TV he had issued 
a by now familiar disclaimer: Aum has never manufactured nerve gas, studied 
biological warfare, amassed guns or engaged in any other illegal activities. 

With each passing week that contention has looked more and more*far- 
fetched. In a series of highly publicized raids, the police have uncovered hid- 
den laboratories, secret decontamination chambers and a trove of toxic chem- 
icals on the sect’s various properties. Police now say it is “almost certain” that 
the cult has spent the past couple of years assembling all the ingredients need- 
ed to produce sarin. 

The authorities claim to be “approaching the climax” of their investigation, 
but even if those responsible for the attack are brought to justice, it will be a long 
time before Japan’s sense of calm and security is restored. It’s a feeling of un- 
certainty Americans may have to get used to as well. —By Kevin Fedarko. 
Reported by Irene M. Kunii/Tokyo 
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An emergency worker looks 
into the train-station attack 
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HE CENTRAL QUESTION RAISED BY THE OKLAHOMA CITY 

bombing is whether a free society can prevent terror- 

ist acts. A good deal of loose talk will be heard about the 

subject in the next few weeks—some of it urging the FBI 
to “do whatever is necessary,” and some of it cautioning the gov- 
ernment to “protect the Constitution.” We have been through 
this before, and we ought to remember what we learned in or- 
der that we not, again, lose our bearings. 

Terrorist groups, like any other criminal conspiracies, are 
best attacked by infiltration. This means either planting an un- 
dercover agent in their midst or recruiting one of their mem- 
bers as an informant. This is the job of the FBI. 

If we are being terrorized by a foreign conspiracy, the bu- 
reau has rather wide discretion; if the conspiracy is a home- 
made one, it has a bit less. Until 1976 the bureau had a free 
hand in these matters. Today, however, it 
operates under two sets of written guidelines, 
one secret and one public, but both approved 
by the Attorney General. The secret guide- 
lines specify the circumstances under which 
the F1 is allowed to penetrate groups thought 
to be agents of a foreign power. The public 
rules, which govern intelligence gathering 
aimed at domestic groups, are more restric- 
tive. Yet the FBI can actively gather intelli- 
gence even on a group with political or reli- 
gious sponsorship provided the bureau has 
credible reasons to believe the group may en- 
gage in violence, The threat of violence need not 
be imminent; it need only be plausible. 

These guidelines were put in place in the 
aftermath of the COINTELPRO scandal of the 
early 1970s, when it was revealed that the bu- 
reau was not only infiltrating but disrupting 
and harassing extremist organizations. First issued in 1976 by 
Attorney General Edward Levi and later modified by Attorney 
General William French Smith, the rules give the bureau au- 
thority to investigate by means that include, if necessary, “re- 
cruitment or placement of informants in groups, ‘mail covers,” 
or electronic surveillance,” provided the “facts and circum- 
stances reasonably indicate” that a group “is engaged in an en- 
terprise for furthering political or social goals wholly or in part 
through activities that involve force or violence.” 

There is disagreement as to whether these rules are too re- 
strictive. In my view there is no major problem with the guide- 
lines, but there may be one with their interpretation. FBI agents 
have learned to be politically risk averse. Every senior official 
remembers the 1976 Church Committee criticism of the FBI for 
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burglarizing the offices of “domestic subversive targets” and 
bugging the rooms of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. Some critics 
even suggested that the bureau end its intelligence gathering. 

In the end, the Church Committee did not go that far, but 
the bureau conspicuously pulled in its horns. It learned an- 
other lesson a few years later when it captured on video mem- 
bers of Congress taking bribes from undercover agents posing 
as Arab businessmen. The public was outraged at the Con- 
gressmen, and juries ultimately convicted seven of them, but 
Congress was upset with the Fs! and launched an inquiry into 
the bureau’s Abscam investigation. And then the FBI got into 
trouble for investigating cispEs (the Committee in Solidarity 
with the People of El Salvador), a group it believed was sup- 
porting leftist rebels in that country contrary to the U.S. back- 
ing of the legitimate government. 
ss; The intelligence guidelines under which 
8 the FBI operated would not have barred infil- 
5 tration of the group responsible for the Okla- 
*homa bombing, assuming that anybody had 
8 heard of itin advance. But the bureau has been 
= whipsawed so many times by contrary politi- 
cal pressures—“Stop terrorism!” “Protect civil 
liberties!”—that many of its top officials may 
have adopted a perfectly understandable bu- 
reaucratic reaction: “Who needs the trouble? 
If there is any doubt, leave it alone.” 

I believe the bureau has stopped many 
terrorist actions, including bombings, be- 
cause it has penetrated groups it thought 
might use violence. It cannot take public 
credit for this; to do so would compromise its 
methods and alert its targets. I don’t know 
whether it has prevented as many as it might 
have if all its members had been enthusiastic 
instead of cautious about intelligence work aimed at sensitive 
political targets. 

Political support for intelligence work swings like a pen- 
dulum. This quickly changing congressional environment, 
while understandable in its own terms, is not helpful to a law- 
enforcement agency. The behavior of rank-and-file govern- 
ment workers cannot be fine-tuned like a clock or made pre- 
cisely sensitive to changing legislative moods. The members of 
any organization take their cues from the general posture of 
their superiors and clients. When the posture is threatening, 
the reaction is predictable: Pull back. 

Let’s hope that did not happen in this case and will not 
happen in the future. The Fst ought to be, and is, committed to 
defending the Constitution, It doesn’t need instant experts, 
immediate second-guessing or quick fixes from any quarter. If 
Oklahoma City is a trumpet announcing a long siege, we all 
need, as they say in the Navy, to take an even strain. a 
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FATHER FIGURE: Other judges keep their distance; Ito has chosen to show human concern for the jury 


JUSTICE 


Jury of the Century 


Angry and defiant, the Simpson jurors stage a mutiny 
that slows down the already languidly paced trial 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


ITH THE HORRIFIC DOINGS IN 
Oklahoma City, the doings in 
Los Angeles have quietly and 
appropriately slipped to the 
back pages of most people's 
minds. The Simpson double-murder trial 
is still a circus, but with all the sidebars 
and sideshows it’s a slow-moving one, like 
a line of aged elephants lumbering around 
the big top. For months, the media focus 
had been on big names: Judge Lance Ito as 
he slowly lost his patience, breezy house- 
guest Kato Kaelin as he triumphantly 
pranced into his 16th minute of fame. But 
court watchers were reminded again last 
week that the most important people in 
the Simpson case are the ones known, like 
deli patrons, simply as numbers. 
On Friday morning, two weeks of rum- 
bling about clashes and cliques in the 


jury pool culminated in an unprecedent- 
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ed if short-lived mutiny. Thirteen jurors, 
upset by the dismissal of three deputies 
guarding the group, refused to come to 
court and demanded instead that Ito 
come to the hotel and hear them out. 
When the judge refused, the jurors re- 
lented; but when they filed into the 
courtroom, a majority of them (a biracial 
group of African Americans and Cauca- 
sians) were wearing black clothing as a 
symbol of protest. Testimony was can- 
celed for the day so that Ito, once again, 
could turn his attention to the physical 
and psychological needs of his jury pan- 
el. Said Simpson defense lawyer F. Lee 
Bailey: “I've never seen anything like 
this. Not in 40 years.” 

Certainly the Simpson jury is well on its 
way to making judicial history as the most 
contentious and trouble-plagued panel in 
memory. Since the trial began in January, 
six jurors have been dismissed for reasons 
ranging from medical issues to miscon- 
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duct, which leaves only 12 active jurors and 
six alternates. And with months of numb- 
ingly exhaustive testimony still to come, Ito 
is in danger of losing even more jurors to 
stress, boredom, personality conflicts or 
unforeseen dilemmas. Last week, juror No. 
453, a flight attendant, asked Ito to let her 
go because she just “can’t take it anymore.” 

Her request, which Ito has so far re- 
fused to grant, came amid the snow- 
balling tensions prompted by the public 
statements of dismissed juror Jeanette 
Harris. She was ousted from the jury on 
April 5 for not reporting her experience 
with domestic abuse on the jury form. 
(Harris and her husband both deny that 
any domestic abuse ever took place.) She 
immediately proceeded to give inter 
views that portrayed the Simpson panel as 
a sandbox teeming with childish feuds 
and racist infighting. Among other things, 
Harris alleged that the guards from the 
Los Angeles County sheriff’s office gave 
preferential treatment to the white ju- 
rors. Ito halted testimony to look into 
her charges, and last week, when juror 
No. 453 also accused the guards of insen- 
sitivity, the judge summarily replaced 
three of them, despite protests from law- 
enforcement officials. 

Ito’s biggest mistake, say some legal 
experts, may have been in talking too 
freely with the jurors in the first place. 
“Judge Ito has had more conversation 
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BY THE NUMBERS: Ito halted testimony to tend to the needs of the jurors, whose antics surprised even Simpson's defense attorneys 


with the jurors than is typically the case,” 
says Steven Penrod, a professor of law at 
the University of Minnesota. “Some 
judges would maintain a greater distance. 
I think it’s clear that they don’t hold him 
in reverence, as most jurors do with the 
judges they encounter.” But Thomas Hafe- 
meister of the National Center for State 
Courts, who studies jury stress, believes 
Ito has been doing the right thing to avoid 
a total meltdown. “He's trying to stay in 
touch with the jurors,” Hafemeister says. 
“If you're formal, distant and removed, 
that increases the stress levels. It’s almost 
inevitable that you would have trouble 
with the jury here, with the length of the 
trial, the extreme public attention and the 
sequestration.” 

Sequestration is always difficult, 
notes psychologist Valerie Hans, author 
of Judging the Jury. But the O.J. jurors 
have been subjected to “one of the most 
intrusive juror questionnaires I have ever 
seen. It asked many private questions.” 
Watching fellow jurors being investigated 
and dismissed—in one case the juror’s ho- 
tel room was searched—has only exacer- 
bated the panel's feeling that they have 
lost their privacy and, like O.J., are under 
arrest. Says noted defense attorney Leslie 
Abramson: “They're being guarded by 
people who are used to treating everyone 
like prisoners. They need crisis counsel- 
ing.” But, adds Abramson, “there is not a 


shred of possibility that Ito, who is a 
smart fellow, is going to declare a mistri- 
al over the defense’s objections without 
some legal justification. And so far, I 
haven't seen one.” (Any mistrial not sane 
tioned by the defense could prevent 
Simpson’s being tried again.) 

What courtroom observers have seen, 
however, is a group of very fragile people. 
Juror No. 453, the flight attendant, has 
been staring dejectedly down at her moni- 
tor for weeks, indifferent to the proceed- 
ings. When the jurors left the courtroom on 
Friday after their session with Ito, which 
was to resume Monday morning—several 





OUT AND ABOUT: Dismissed panelist 
Harris told interviewers tales of jury strife 
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seemed to have tears in their eyes. In one 
sense, the fact that 13 jurors (including the 
white woman and black man alleged to 
have been involved in a racial incident) 
joined the protest is heartening evidence 
that the group is bonding, as most juries do 
and can agree on a course of action. But, 
cautions psychologist Hans, it does not 
bode well that they are “bonding against 
the court.” 

“This is a really dangerous situation,” 
says prominent Los Angeles criminal de 
fense lawyer Andrew Stein. “You have ju- 
rors making demands on the court. If 
some say, ‘You put the bailiffs back on, or 
we're not going to work’ and the rest say 
‘You keep them off, or we're not going to 
work,’ what do you do?” 

What Ito will try to do is placate the 
jury without tainting their deliberations 
Now that he has allowed the panelists to air 
their grievances, “to put the genie back in 
the bottle is much more difficult,” 
Minnesota’s Penrod. “If I were in his situ- 
ation, I would bring the jury in and under- 
score the seriousness of their undertaking 
and the fact that their attention really 
needs to be fastened on the courtroom.” 
Then, perhaps, the judge could do a better 
job of picking up the pace and give them 
something to hold their attention from one 
grueling day to the next. —Reported by 
Elaine Lafferty and James Willwerth/Los Angeles 
and Andrea Sachs/New York 
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@ INTERVIEW 


Vietnam’s Prime Minister on the next 20 years 


TO BURY THE PAST 


THE REVIEWING STANDS ARE UP; THE COM- 
memorative billboards are in place along 
the parade route and Ho Chi Minh City, 
formerly Saigon, is bracing for the 20th 
anniversary of the end of the Vietnam War. 
Network stars and war correspondents 
such as Dan Rather and Peter Arnett will 
be reporting from the roof of the old U.S. 
embassy and the Ho Chi Minh Trail. Vet- 
erans’ groups and congressional fact-find- 
ing delegations are swarming over the 
country. Instead of simply reliving the war, 
though, the visitors are discovering the 
new Vietnam, where rooftop satellite dish- 
es and joint-venture hotels signal the 
emergence of one of the world’s newest 
success stories. 

The Vietnamese are more ambivalent 
about April 30. Though the economy is 
expanding at an annual rate of 8%, there is 
much uncertainty about China’s growing 
assertiveness in the region, about the aging 
communist leadership's reluctance to step 
aside and about whether prosperity is 
eroding the socialist values on which 
modern Vietnam was founded. In Hanoi, 
where the anniversary celebrations will be 
more muted, Prime Minister Vo Van Kiet, 
74, last week talked about such concerns 
with a group of TiME editors led by 
managing editor James R. Gaines. Excerpts 
from the interview: 

TIME: Isn't it ironic that one of the U.S. 
motives in the war—containing China—is 
still an issue for Vietnam? 

Kiet: We have a long history of fighting to 
preserve our own national independence. 
We are located next to a big neighbor 
whom our ancestors fought. Our nation 
was under Chinese domination for more 
than 1,000 years. The latest incident was in 
1979, when China sent more than 500,000 
troops to attack our country on the north- 
ern border. In 1979 we won over China in 
the border war, but not because of our 
comparative advantage in military force. 
We won the war because we had the right 
to defend our country. I would like to em- 
phasize our consistent policy of creating 
peace and stability not only in Vietnam but 
also in other countries in the region. We 
have consistently asserted our sovereignty 
and our jurisdiction over the Spratly and 
Paracel islands since we do have the evi- 
dence and grounds for that. All the parties 
concerned—Vietnam, China, the Philip- 











VO VAN KIET: “Vietnam has to integrate 
itself into the world community” 


pines, Malaysia, Taiwan and Brunei— 
should together negotiate to find a solution 
to the dispute. It is not our policy to deal 
with this issue bilaterally. 


TIME: Is Vietnam stuck in a “twilight 
zone” between a command economy and 
a market economy? 

Kiet: We are currently shifting from an 
old mechanism to a new mechanism. We 
are not stuck at all between the two. 
Sometimes it is hard to overcome oJd 
habits. But we are fully convinced we can 
overcome poverty. 


TIME: What about the opposition to reform 
in Vietnam? 

Kiet: No policy is ever supported 100%. 
However, the degree of unanimity on re- 
form is only increasing. There are some 
who want to accelerate the pace and those 
who want it to slow down. My hope is that 
the results of the process will convince 
them to maintain confidence. At this point 
there is no major obstacle facing us. 


TIME: Can Vietnam open up its economy 
without opening up its political 
system? 
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Kiet: We will restructure the economy with 
gradual political democratization. We are 
trying to build a state based on the rule of 
law. We will continue to develop a law- 
abiding state to ensure that everyone from 
whatever position in society is equal under 
the law. We think that is political reform, 
which brings freedom to everyone. 


TIME: Political leadership in Vietnam has 
long been defined by service to war and 
revolution. What will Vietnam’s new 
leaders be—ideologues, bureaucrats or 
businessmen? 

Kiet: Each period requires different prin- 
ciples. War is different from peace. But we 


| need to maintain continuity among the 


generations. At present Vietnam has to in- 
tegrate itself into the world community. It 
is obvious this will require a generation of 
cadres who are competent but adaptable to 
new conditions and circumstances. We are 
especially interested in developing a pool of 
scientists and technicians, managers with 


|. economic backgrounds, who can manage 


the state. 


TIME: Next year at its eighth Congress, the 
Communist Party will decide on a new 
leadership for Vietnam. Will you still be at 
the top of it? 

Kiet: [Laughs.] The party general secretary 
will be elected by the party secretariat as he 
always is, so at present it is difficult to say 
who will be the eighth party general secre- 
tary. But our party’s policy is to have young 
members, and step by step take in younger 
people as leaders. The younger they are, 
the better. 


TIME: Is there a danger that the people of 
Vietnam will get ahead of you? 

Kiet: Vietnamese have a tradition that 
when the direction is well defined and peo- 
ple are benefiting, everyone follows consis- 
tently. No one wants poverty or instability. 
We think that most of our people would 
like to see Vietnam become a developed 
and prosperous country. We have main- 
tained this direction for the last nine years. 
Our people will follow this line. 


TIME: On the 20th anniversary of the 
war's end, what words do you have for 
Americans? 

Kiet: There are positive signs in the relation- 
ship between Vietnam and America. We 
have followed very closely the interest of the 
American people on this anniversary. It is 
encouraging that both Americans and Viet- 
namese are showing a new willingness to 
look to the future and bury the past. We 
would sincerely like the American people to 
understand that we are not commemorating 
this anniversary to look back to what hap- 
pened, but to look forward to the next 20 
years and beyond. & 
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@ THE ECONOMY 


Are We Losing Altitude To 


As Greenspan’s interest-rate hikes take hold, some forecasters fret about land) 


By JOHN GREENWALD 








LL THE CONVENTIONAL RULES OF tim- 

ing and location should make Barry 

Rutenberg’s profitable homebuild- 

ing business especially robust these 

days. His Gainesville, Florida, com- 
pany is in one of the fastest-growing parts of 
the fast-growing Southeast, and the spring 
buying season is under way. Money is easy: 
fixed-rate mortgages have fallen to 8.2% for 
a 30-year loan. But fewer people are poking 
through his developments, and Rutenberg 
recently sold a home for $208,000, at a loss 
of $24,000. “This was the first time I had 
to sell a home below cost this 
decade,” he says. 

If Rutenberg is taken 
aback, it is because some vital 
sectors of the U.S. economy 
have slowed more sharply 
and swiftly than experts pre- 
dicted just a few months ago. 
No one expected the gallop- 
ing 5.1% growth in last year’s 
fourth quarter to continue, of 
course, particularly since the 
Federal Reserve has jacked 
up interest rates seven times 
since February 1994. Most 
economists thought the hikes 
could reduce growth to a 
more sustainable 2% to 3% 
this year and thereby create a 
“soft landing” that would 
forestall inflation. But some 
forecasters now fear that a far 
more painful pullback could 
be at hand. “The slowdown is 
very clear and quite dramat- 
ic,” says Laurence Meyer, an 
economic consultant in St. 
Louis, Missouri. “The ques- 
tion now is whether all this is 
a prelude to a recession.” 

The abrupt drop in busi- 
ness activity reflects the concerns of new- 
ly tightfisted consumers, whose spending 
makes up two-thirds of all U.S. economic 
activity. Gone is the pent-up demand for 
autos, houses and other big-ticket items 
that helped make last year’s growth the 
fastest in 10 years. Many consumers, 
whose installment borrowing rose to a 
record $928 billion in February, today 





are more concerned about repaying those 
debts than about not owning a newer, 
better dishwasher. At the same time, an 
increase in unemployment from 5.4% in 
February to 5.5% in March has deepened 
workers’ anxieties. “Corporate layoffs are 
far from over,” says Meyer. “They gener- 
ally accelerate when firms find them- 
selves in an economy that is weakening.” 
Yet not everyone seems worried by 
these danger signs. Detroit’s Big Three 
automakers plan few production cutbacks 
in the second quarter, even though.U.S. 
car and light-truck sales slumj ] 
through March compared with the same 


amigo? age 
cea 


ort Eaton Sas 
e still expects to sell 100,000 
more vehicles in 1995 than 
the 2.2 million units his com- 
pany sold last year. N S 
vid . McCammon, 
presidentiland trea- 
surer of Ford, which , * 
has been adding shifts 
at its factories: “If we thought 
things, were doing poorly, we 
would not be producing at 
114% of capacity.” 
But all these vehicles will 
head toward showrooms at a 
time when dealers must in- 





move them off 
“We're doing our 


Spiegel, 
manager of a New York 
City dealership that sells 
Cadillacs, Buicks, Chevrolets 
and Geos. Such tactics can 


| put dealers in a vise. “The Fed’s rate hikes 


have dampened the ability of many 
Chevrolet customers to buy that new vehi- 
cle,” says Bill Wolf, owner of Wolf Chevro- 
let/Geo in Belvidere, Illinois. “But it’s diffi- 
cult for a dealer to lessen the effect of the 
hikes by discounting much further, be- 
cause there isn’t that much profit left.” 
Homebuilders too are relying on incen- 








tives to help boost sagging sales. Although 
housing starts have fallen for three straight 
months, including a jolting 8% drop in 
March, the market remains glutted with 
unsold new homes. So Kaufman & Broad, 
the largest builder in California, last week 
began offering mortgages that require no 
down payments on homes priced up to 
$315,000. The company unveiled the plan 
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10 Fast? 


dng in a recession 


after reporting that its first-quarter profits 
plunged 95%, to just $435,000, compared 
with $8.8 million in the same period a year 
ago. “It’s a tough market,” says marketing 
vice president Jeffrey Charney. “That's why 
we took our gloves off.” 

Sellers of used houses are also fretting. 
John Tuccillo, chief economist for the Na- 
tional Association of Realtors, says the mar- 
ket “fell apart” as mortgage rates rose 
above 9% last fall, and still has not recov- 
ered. Tuccillo expects 1995 sales to plunge 
as much as 7% below last year’s level of 
3.9 million homes. Declares Thomas Car- 
roll, president of AmeriSpec, which fran- 





chises 265 offices throughout North Amer- 
ica that inspect houses before they are sold: 
“This whole thing about a soft landing is 
nonsense. The problem is that low mort- 
gage rates are not bringing in buyers.” 


Especially when people remember that 18 | 


months ago rates were 6.9%. 

Nor is anyone spending much in the 
stores these days. Retail sales fell 1% in 
February before recovering a scant 0.2% 
in March. Despite that uptick, Federated 


| Department Stores, which owns Macy’s, 


Bloomingdale’s and other chains, said its 
March sales declined 2.5%. “The big kick- 
off in women’s and children’s clothing that 
normally begins at Easter didn’t happen 
this year,” notes John Ronzetti of the Na- 
tional Retail Federation. Wendy Red, a 
partner in a chain of 15 stores in the Wash- 
ington area called Up Against the Wall, says 
sales of skirts and shorts have been dismal. 
“T’ve got 2,500 pairs of shorts in stock, and 
by last week I had sold only 500,” she says. 

All this means that production in U.S. 
mines, factories and utilities, which fell 0.3% 
in March, will probably continue downward 
and thus increase unemployment. “Manu 


facturing activity is fading fast,” says Allen £ 
Sinai, chief economist for Lehman Brothers, % 
who recently raised his estimate of the = 
chances of a recession to 1 in 10 from 1 in 20. 2 

Part of his concern reflects the collaps- = 
ing U.S. dollar, which hit a new low against = 
the Japanese yen again last week. The de- = 
cline threatens to increase U.S. inflation, 3 
which is still a quiescent 3%, by driving up 
the price of imports. And the slightest whiff 
of higher inflation could put pressure on 
Fed Chairman Alan Greenspan to jack up 
interest rates, which would make dollar- 
denominated securities more attractive to 
investors and thus strengthen the currency. 

But such a move could tilt the economy 
into a recession. “This is a most inopportune 
time for the Fed,” says John Hsu, chairman 
of his own investment and consulting firm in 
New York City. Which could be another 
way of saying Greenspan, often considered 
the second most powerful man in Washing- 
ton, might be feeling a bit like the most pow- 
erful man, Bill Clinton: a little diminished 
these days. | —Reported by Bernard Baumohi, 
Sribala Subramanian and Jane Van Tassel/New 
York and Joseph R. Szczesny/Detroit 














[ALL THOSE TIRED OF CLIMBING IN AND 
OUT OF A -feRUCEK, STEP RIG EOP 


Getting in and out of a sport utility vehicle can be an adventure in and of itself. That's why we created the all-new Jimmy 
from GMC Truck. One of the first things you'll notice is a lower step-in height — achieved without sacrificing ground 
clearance. Inside, you'll discover a remarkably quiet interior, plus comforts you'd normally find only in a luxury sedan. 
Like available leather seating surfaces and a CD player, should you prefer one. And for the first time on a sport utility 
vehicle, a choice of three suspension systems. There's a standard driver's side air bag* four-wheel antilock brakes, and 
steel reinforced side door beams to help keep you safe. For more information, call us at 1-800-GMC-TRUCK. Or, better 


yet, visit a GMC Truck dealer for a test drive. We'd love to show you just how easy it is to get into a new Jimmy. 


2 ES JIMMY 


THE STRENGTH OF EXPERIENCE 





SHOW BUSINESS 


Lost 
Hope 


Cheyenne Brandos death 


is another tragic chapter 
in a messy family saga 





By STEVE WULF 


N AN EARLY SCENE FROM HIS NEW 

movie, Don Juan DeMarco, Mar- 

lon Brando, playing a psychiatrist, 

talks the title character (Johnny 

Depp) out of committing suicide 
by pleading, “Why lose hope, along with 
life, along with everything else?” 

If only life imitated art ... On Easter 
Sunday Brando’s deeply troubled 25 
year-old daughter Tarita Zumi Cheyenne 
hanged herself at the Brando estate in 
Punaauia, Tahiti. Cheyenne, as she was 
known, had tried to commit suicide three 
times before. She had lost hope again af- 
ter a recent court decision denying her 
custody of her four-year-old son Tuki- 
whose father, Dag Drollet, was shot and 
killed at her father’s Hollywood home in 
May 1990 by her half-brother Christian. 

While art often imitates life, it’s un 
likely a movie could ever be made of the 
Brando family saga, because it’s too com- 
plex and twisted for any screenwriter to 
handle. Where to start? In Brando’s recent 
autobiography, Brando: Songs My Mother 
Taught Me, he described his mother as “an 
off-the-shelf drunk” and his father as 








TROUBLE IN PARADISE: The anguished Cheyenne (in a 1992 photo) was the daughter 
of Brando and Tarita, left, seen during the filming of Mutiny on the Bounty in 1961 


physically abusive. Where to end? The 
two-time Oscar winner (On the Water 


front, The Godfather) partly dedicated the 


book to “my children, who brought me 
up,” yet he barely mentions his Ll (at least) 
offspring by his three wives and numerous 
lovers. Christian, 36, once said of his dys- 
functional clan, “My family’s so weird and 
spaced out ... I'd sit down at the table with 
all these strange people and say, “Who are 
you?” Brando alternately spoiled, ig- 
nored and bullied his children; as even he 
tearfully admitted at Christian’s sentenc 
ing, “I think perhaps I failed as a father.” 
From Stanley Kowalski in A Street- 
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car Named Desire to Colonel Kurtz in 
Apocalypse Now, Brando was best when 
playing characters in torment. Unfortu- 
nately, that torment spilled over into his 
life. According to Peter Manso, author 
of the 1,118-page Brando: The Biogra- 
phy (1994), Cheyenne’s suicide is not 
the first in Brando’s life. “There have 
been about five girlfriends who have 
committed suicide,” Manso says, “and 
another three or four who tried. So this 
is not foreign to him atall.” Still, Brando, 


71, was deeply affected by the death of 


the girl he once called “the most pre- 
cious thing in my life.” Upon being told 
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of her suicide, he reportedly muttered, 
“Oh, God, no,” and slumped to the floor 
of his home. 

Brando met Cheyenne’s mother, 
Tarita Teriipaia, a Tahitian waitress- 
turned-actress, while filming Mutiny On 
the Bounty in 1961. (Besides Cheyenne, 
they also had an older son Teihotu.) When 
Cheyenne was 20, she had a heated tele- 
phone argument with her father when he 
wouldn't let her fly from Tahiti to Canada, 
where he was filming The Freshman, and 
she responded by driving her Jeep into a 
ditch at high speed. Brando then had her 
flown to a Los Angeles hospital, where he 
kept a bedside vigil after her extensive 
surgery. 

While she was recovering, Cheyenne 
became pregnant by Drollet, the scion 
of a prominent Tahitian family. Eight 
months into the pregnancy, she told 
Christian that Drollet was beating her. 
Christian confronted her boyfriend with a 
.45-cal. handgun at Brando’s California 
estate, and in the ensuing struggle, Drollet 
was killed. “The messenger of misery has 
come to my house,” Brando told attorney 
William Kunstler that night. Christian, 
who was represented by both Kunstler 
and Robert Shapiro, was sentenced to 10 


years for manslaughter, but with time off 


for good behavior, he may be out of prison 
as early as next January. 

Cheyenne once claimed she was “the 
most beautiful, most intelligent and rich- 
est girl in Tahiti,” and there are those who 
agreed with her. But she was also proba- 
bly the most anguished. In the past few 
months, the onetime model gained so 
much weight that she began to resemble 
her corpulent father. Her behavior was so 
erratic that when she recently invited 
three friends out for coffee in nearby Pa- 
peete, she paid for the coffee by writing 
separate checks. 

Cheyenne was devastated when a 
judge ruled three weeks ago that Tuki 


would have to remain in the custody of 


Cheyenne’s mother. It was while her 
mother was at Easter services that she 
took her life. Brando decided against fly- 
ing to Tahiti, but, ever the domineering 
parent, he tried to have Cheyenne buried 
on.his private atoll of Tetiaroa. Instead, 
she was laid to rest in the Drollet family 
crypt in Faa’a. CHEYENNE WITH DAG FOR 
ETERNITY, read the headline in La 
Dépéche de Tahiti. 

The death of Brando’s daughter 
happens to coincide with his re-emer- 
gence on screen in Don Juan DeMarco. 
As an added and cruel irony, his last 
scene in the movie is a dance on the 
beach of a tropical island with his wife 
(Faye Dunaway). Their paradise looks a 
lot like Tahiti.—Reported by Al Prince/ 
Papeete and Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles 








FULL THROTTLE: Caruso’s egocentric acting is stifled by Cage's flamboyant villainy 
@ CINEMA 


A Kiss Is Still a Kiss 


And David Caruso is no improvement on Victor Mature in a 
remade—but not reinvented—version of a film-noir classic 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


CCORDING TO DIRECTOR BARBET | 

Schroeder, by the time he start- 

ed shooting his remake of Kiss of 

Death, “only the title and one 
plot point remained” from the 1947 
original. Sure. 

According to some impressionable 
reviewers, David Caruso, late of NYPD 
Blue, made the right decision when he 
quit the hit asc show to play leads in the 
movies. He is, they say, an authentic star, 
Yeah, right. 

Don’t you get tired of being treated 
as if you were born yesterday? The fash- 
ionable novelist Richard Price has done 


| a reasonably good job of slipcovering 


the source of this remake’s screenplay, 
and Schroeder has energetically tarted 
up his version of a film Henry Hathaway 
originally shot in a rather austere semi- 
documentary style. But the fact is that 
the basic situation, most of the main | 
narrative beats and all the major char- 
acters are essentially as they were 48 
years ago (as a trip to any well-stocked 
video store will prove). 

As for Caruso, he’s a fairly crude up- 
date too—of Victor Mature, whose role 
he has taken on. Mature also came off as 
a self-absorbed egocentric, but that was 
more an accident of looks than a matter 
of intent, and he fought against it, some- 
times with self-parody. We will not live to 
see the day Caruso sends himself up. For 
he seems to believe inwardness is a guar- 
antee of integrity, a signal that a whole lot 
of serious acting—too fine for him to 
share fully with us—is going on inside his 
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head. Me? I'll have the ham sandwich, 
thanks. 
Once past the truth-in-advertising is- 


| sues, though, you have to admit that 


there’s something sturdy, maybe even in- 
destructible, about Kiss of Death. It’s the 
story of a not-too-bright crook and family 
man named Jimmy Kilmartin (Caruso) 
caught in a well-carpentered claustro- 
phobic invention. Busted for his reluc- 
tant role in a big-time car theft, he gets the 
book thrown at him when he refuses to in- 
form on his confederates. Then his wife 
dies, and his fatherly obligations to his lit- 
tle girl start calling. So does the D.A. 
(Stanley Tucci), who makes a proposal: 
help him catch the rest of the mob, and 
Jimmy can go back to daddying. The 
trouble is that while Jimmy is away, that 
old gang of his is taken over by Little Ju- 
nior, played by the peerlessly creepy 
Nicolas Cage. Even though he doesn’t get 
to push a wheelchair-bound woman 
down a flight of stairs, as giggly Richard 
Widmark did memorably in the original, 
hypnotic psychopathy is never in short 
supply when Cage is aslither. 

A half-century ago, this figure was a 
revelation; people hadn’t seen criminal 
lunacy of this kind on the screen before. 
What’s most effective about the new Kiss 
of Death is Tucci’s marvelously slimy 
prosecutor. This character was once a 
symbol of society's rectitude. Now he’s as 
hard and amoral as the gangsters, some- 
one we snicker at knowingly. He, and 
our reaction to him, may be the scariest 
thing about this movie—scarier than 
Cage's performance. Or the good re- 
views for Caruso’s nonperformance. 
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Putting her in an icy bath to bring her 
temperature down could make her sicker. So 
use lukewarm water instead. Call her doctor. 
And if necessary, come to one of the Egleston 


Children’s Health Care Centers. 


NEA 
QREA THING 
v PRopieys 





Listen for signs of wheezing or 


trouble breathing. If your child 
develops these symptoms, call her 
doctor. And if necessary, come to 
one of the Egleston Children’s 
Health Care Centers. 


THE EGLESTON CHILDREN’S 
HEALTH CARE CENTERS ARE 
HERE WHEN YOU NEED US. 


Sometimes kids need more than our health 
and safety tips. That’s why the Egleston 
Children’s Health Care Centers are here to 
treat minor illnesses and injuries like sprains, 
cuts, sore throats and the flu. Conveniently 
located in neighborhoods around Atlanta, 
with more opening soon. Each center is 
staffed by friendly, experienced Egleston 
Children’s Hospital doctors and nurses, 
specially trained to treat kids. In 
cheery surroundings to help 
you and your child feel more 
comfortable. 

And we're open every day, 
including evenings and week- 
ends, The centers are all part of 
the Egleston Children’s Health 
Care System. Georgia’s most comprehensive 
system designed to meet the total health 
needs of children. Because with Egleston, 
children come first. 

To make sure the Egleston Children’s 
Health Care System is part of your health 
care plan, ask your benefits manager. 


i 


Eglesion Children’s 


HEALTH CARE SYSTEM 


For the Egleston Children’s Health Care Center nearest you, call 


325-9700 








If your child falls and has an injury 
that starts to swell, try R.LC.E. 
Rest, Ice, Compression, and 
Elevation. If that doesn’t help, call 
his doctor. And if necessary, come 
to one of the Egleston Children’s 
Health Care Centers. 


Egleston Children’s Hospital at Emory University 
Neighborhood Health Care Centers 


Primary Care Pedutrwians 





It may hurt more when he’s lying 


down. To help relieve the pressure, try 
picking him up and holding him. Then 
call his doctor. And if necessary, come 
to one of the Egleston Children’s 
Health Care Centers. 


01995 Egleston Children’s Health Care System 











@ CINEMA 


INK AND BLOOD: “Maybe | should be locked up and my pencils taken away from me” 


Let Em Eat Crumb 


A blistering portrait reveals an artist devoured by demons 


By RICHARD CORLISS 





SK ROBERT CRUMB’S WIVES AND 

girlfriends about the Brueghel of 

underground comics, and they'll 

say he’s morose, withdrawn, al- 
most socially autistic. Crumb agrees, and 
adds wryly, “That’s why I’m such an ex- 
citing subject for a movie.” 

Well, he is. He’s the subject of a 
spooky spellbinder called Crumb. With all 
due respect to Hoop Dreams, and with 
none to the inbred documentary-screen- 
ing-committee clan of the Motion Picture 
Academy, which handed this year’s Oscar 
to a former chair of that committee, 
Crumb is the one that should’ve won. 

For director Terry Zwigoff, an old 
friend, Crumb and his family sit for an 
unvarnished portrait of an artist whose 
comic strips reveal modern man at his 
most screwed up. Slouch- 

, ing through celebrity life 
= with the same gravity- 
defying posture as the 
guy in his famous “Keep 
On Truckin’” cartoon, Crumb 
presents no apologies or ex- 
planations for his work. 
“Maybe I should be locked 
z up,” he says, “and my pen- 
cils taken away from me.” 
Growing up in Philadelphia, in a fam- 
ily that mocked the fantasy life of "50s sit- 
coms, Robert was the anti-Beaver, the 
original geeky guy. At 17 Crumb wrote a 
Valentine to himself that reads like the 
précis for a Dostoyevsky tale: “Girls are 
= just utterly out of my reach. They won't 
3 even let me draw them.” He became a 
cult sensation—and got lots of girls—by 
5 drawing them as monuments to his awe 
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TRUCKIN’: Early Crumb 
art in a rare genial tone 


and fear of women. They are mammoth 
fertility totems; they dare the cringing 
Crumb cartoon male to deify or defile 
them. In his work Crumb does both, 
which has earned him no end of scorn 
from people with protective sensibilities. 

Then we meet Crumb’s brothers 
Charles and Max, and we realize with a 
shudder that Robert is the normal one. 
Charles was the one who encouraged— 
forced, really—Robert to draw. Gradually 
Charles’ own comics became choked with 
words, rantings in a minute hand. For 30 
years now he has hardly left his mother’s 
house. Max eats string, sits on a bed of 
nails, then goes begging. He felt that his 
elder brothers never encouraged him to 
create art. He finally did, saw that it was 
good, and had an epileptic seizure. 

How can one react to this apocaly- 
ptic rubble of a 50s childhood—or to the 
sexual atrocities limned in Crumb’s 
work? With the only two reactions that 
modern life demands: a laugh or a 
scream. The title on one 

page of a Crumb sketch- 
book reads, “Words Fail 
Me (Pictures Aren’t Much 
Better).” But pictures al- 
low Crumb to tell his 
own truth. To him, as to any 
artist who ascends deep into 
the bizarre, his work looks like reality. 
With care and wit, he draws his own de- 
mons and goddesses. One thing he never 
draws is conclusions. That is for the view- 
er to do, and be horrified or edified. 

Or to declare, as Charles did to any of 
Robert's enthusiasms, “How perfectly 
goddamned delightful it all is, to be sure.” 
Irony aside, that’s how to respond to this 
magnificent study in ink and blood. & 
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Attn. Hill's 


Prescription 
Diet Users: 





The veterinarians at Purina® have 
developed improved products and 
programs to help your veterinari- 
an in the dietary management of 
certain problems of dogs and cats. 
And you can lower your costs on 
CNM veterinary diets with our 
Dedication Rebates. Ask your 
veterinarian or call 1-800-879- 
1266 ext. 64 for one near you who 
carries CNM. 


Purina 








Clinical Nutrition Management 


Hill's and Prescrig 
of Colgate-Palmolive ( mad 
Hill's Pet Nutritior 


fically formulates 


tion Diet" are registered trademarks 
wre used under license by 
nc. CNM diets have been scien 
and are authorized for sale only by 


veterinarians 








JAMAICA - ANTIGUA - ST. LUCIA - BAHAMAS 








Everything's included for couples 
at one single price. Relax on the 
Caribbean's finest white-sand beaches. 
Luxuriate in ultra suites. Experience every land 
& woter sport such as waterskiing, scuba diving, 
golf and our “Stoy At One, Vacation At Six Program” 
with full exchange privileges ot all six Jamaican 
resorts. Savor anytime snacks, unlimited premium brand 
drinks, 38 gourmet restaurants, and be moved by 
a staff as worm os the Coribbeon sun. 
Sandals Resorts - All Inclusive. All in 


THe CARIBBEAN'S 


Call your travel agent or 
. -200-SANDALS. 











Save up to 4 hours to Asia. 


Take the Northwest shortcut. 
With Northwest's unique access to the 
Polar Route through our convenient 
Detroit gateway, we can save you time 


on your next trip to Asia. For example, 


you can save over 4 hours from Miami 
to Shanghai, over 2. hours from 
Memphis to Hong Kong, and nearly 2 
hours from Atlanta to Osaka." In fact, 
Northwest can get you from many 
cities throughout the Southeast to 


eb! 


by, 
rs) Z 
z u 
*Schedule comparisons are based on OAG* (Officull Aictine Guide) schedule information available 2 


Asia faster than any other airline. 
With Northwest, you can fly to 14 
business centers throughout Asia, more 

than any other US. carrier. And, you 
couldn't choose a more convenient way 
to get there. 

And make the most of your time in 
the comforts of World Business Class.” 
with 50% more legroom, seat recline 
and other amenities such as personal 


videos so you can stretch out and relax. 


So next time Asia is in your travel 
plans, make the most of your time. « 
Fly Northwest. 

For reservations, call your travel 
agent or Northwest Airlines. 


NORTHWEST 
AIRLINES 


Some People Just Know How to Flt 


1*8O00+447+4747 


SMFS for on-line service the week of 6/15/95 


©1995 Northwest Airlines, Inc. Northwest recycies over S000 pairs of lost & unclained gusses @ 
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Beautiful 
Dreamer 


Token girl meets guy in coma 
in the years sleeper romance 
By RICHARD SCHICKEL 





T THE CENTER OF THE FAIRY TALE 

a prince (Peter Gallagher), not 

the customary princess, lies 

sleeping. He’s in a coma, having 
been saved from death by a pertly pining 
princess (Sandra Bullock) who, loving 
him from afar, is unaware that he’s really 
a toad in disguise. 

And that’s just the beginning of the 
comic confusion. For his family, clus- 
tered around his bedside, get the im- 
pression that she’s his fiancé and, being 
nice, warm people, take her into their 
circle. She doesn’t have the heart to tell 
them the truth: that she’s just a girl who 
works in a change booth on the Chicago 
El! who never had the gumption to speak 
to him when he bought his tokens from 
her every morning. Luckily, the family 








FAIRY TALE: Bullock meets her unexpected 
prince (Pullman) in While You Were Sleeping 


harbors an authentic prince, Peter's 
brother Jack (Bill Pullman), whose initial 
suspicion of Lucy is, of course, the har- 
binger of true love. 

So everything comes out all right in 
the end, which is not exactly startling. 
What is startling is how well While You 
Were Sleeping recaptures the true spirit 
of the best kind of modern fairy tale— 
classic romantic comedy. This is some- 





: thing Hollywood has been trying 
hard, and failing miserably, to re- 
> vive in recent years. Though this 
< kind of comedy occasionally skit- 
ters toward the screwball—mis- 
taken identity, preposterous co- 
incidence, even the odd pratfall 
are all judiciously permitted—it’s 
really a grownup form. It needs 
smart dialogue and plausibly ec- 
centric characters (Michael Ris- 
poli contributes a beaut to this 
one, as an inappropriate suitor to 
Lucy, and such worthy veterans 
as Jack Warden and Glynis Johns 
give good comic weight too). 
Above all, it requires honorable 
sentiment—not to be confused 
with dishonest sentimentality. 
All this While You Were 
Sleeping has. But its most attrac- 
tive quality is its ease. The script 
by Daniel G. Sullivan and Fred Lebow 
wears its wit casually, and the director, 
Jon Turteltaub, is serenely confident of it, 
his actors and his audience. He lets 
scenes develop and characters—especial- 
ly Bullock’s alert and tender Lucy— 
emerge at their own unforced pace. How 
nice it is to come out of a mainstream 
American movie feeling that you've been 
treated as an adult. And how rare. te 


More raves for the hottest new talk show: 


CHARLES GRODIN on 


CNBC! 





“THE CHARLES GRODIN SHOW 
is less predictable, less promotional, 


maybe even more truthful.” 
- The New York Times 


“| THINK THE SHOW IS GREAT!” 
- David Letterman, The Late Show 


“Cheers to the least predictable 


entry in the talk show parade.” 
- TV Guide 


CHARLES GRODIN, Nightly, 10 pm and 1 am (ET) 


‘CNBC 


FIRST IN TALK 
Call 1-800-SMART TV for local channel number. 




















@ THEATER 


Broadway Grows Up 


Musicals are scarce, and Neil Simon is downtown, 
but look what's made a comeback: serious drama 


By BRAD LEITHAUSER 
HERE ARE SEASONS WITHIN EVERY 
Broadway season—fleeting inter- 
vals when the wind shifts, the at- 
mosphere changes. But these 
days, as doomsayers are seeing ever dark- 
er clouds in Broadway’s future, the weath- 
er is not all that it’s supposed to be. 

It’s as if inscrutable forces have been 
working to upend our generalizations. 
Has Broadway been overrun by high- 
tech, low-heart monster musicals? This 
year the embarrassing problem con- 
fronting the Tony Award givers is that 
the season’s monster, Sunset Blud., is 
one of just two new musicals to have 
opened—and the only one with new 
music. As a result, the Tony administrators 
have given their nominating committee 
the option of simply awarding the Tony 
summarily to Sunset in the categories— 
Best Original Score and Best Musical 
Book—where it has no competition. 

Is Broadway most hospitable to Neil 
Simon’s brand of amiable but unthreat- 
ening comedies? Simon does have a new 
show this spring, a series of four one-acts 
called London Suite, and in many ways 
it’s a characteristic product: well propor- 
tioned and comfortably predictable. But in 
protest against Broadway's huge costs, he 
has taken his work downtown. For the 
first time, a new Neil Simon show has 
opened off-Broadway. 

Meanwhile, running in the teeth of 
every stereotype, Broadway has embraced 
subtle, intellectually challenging theater. 
In the past three months we've had a pair 
of Moliére one-act comedies (the delicate 
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LOWER-RENT DISTRICT: Paxton Whitehead and Jeffrey 
Jones play games off-Broadway in London Suite 


weights and balances of 
their rhymed couplets 
judiciously meted out by 
the show’s star, Brian 
Bedford) and Chekhov's 
Uncle Vanya. Brian Friel’s 
Translations, which closed 
two weeks ago, offered 
the cheeringly unlikely 
sight of a handsome Broad- 
way production about an 
impoverished Latin in- 
structor in rural 19th 
century Ireland. If the 
play suffered from casting 
problems (and some bil- 
ious reviews), its nobility 
of intent shone clear: here 
was a drama about the 
potency and mystery of 
language. 

Language likewise is at the center of 
Tom Stoppard’s brilliant Arcadia—along 
with the evolution of the English garden, 
Fermat’s Last Theorem and the perils of 
biography. And the next few weeks will 
deliver Ivan Turgenev’'s A Month in the 
Country, Jean Cocteau’s Les Parents Ter- 
ribles (retitled Indiscretions) and Ten- 
nessee Williams’ The Rose Tattoo. All that 
and a new Hamlet too, starring Ralph 
Fiennes. 

Perhaps nothing encapsulates Broad- 
way’s unexpected season better than The 
Heiress. The play, whose run has been 
extended because of surprisingly good 
business, is based on Henry James’ novel 
Washington Square. Disaster might plau- 
sibly have been foreseen for this chatty 
drawing-room drama, whose sexiest mo- 
ment involves a kiss and 
whose most violent act is the 
> barring of a door. But over 
* the years, James’ tale of 
® chaste spinsterhood has giv- 

en birth to a number of 
robust offspring. The present 
production might be called a 
pair of revivals: of the 1947 
Broadway play written by 
Ruth and Augustus Goetz 
and also (at least in atmos- 
phere) of the wonderful Hol- 
lywood film, starring Olivia 
de Havilland and Montgom- 
ery Clift, spun from it two 
years later. 

If the current production 
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HAUNTING SUBTLETIES: Jones and Tenney pursue their 
cash-based romance in The Heiress, an unexpected hit 


opens stiffly (as though conversation had 
to be slower in the 19th century because 
contractions hadn’t yet been invented), 
the actors soon zero in on their thrillingly 
cold target. As is often true in James, we 
witness a battle that can have no victors. 
Dr. Austin Sloper (Philip Bosco) is a 
wealthy widower whose earnest daugh- 
ter Catherine (Cherry Jones) pales beside 
his resplendent memories of his wife 
(who, to make the comparison all the 
more pointed and painful, died giving 
birth to Catherine), Reared in an atmos- 
phere of genteel censure, Catherine only 
gradually surmises that “no one has ever 
loved me in my life.” When love surpris- 
ingly appears—or its slick semblance, in 
the form of a fortune hunter (Jon 
Tenney)—she comes to realize that if 
there is a choice between two forms of 
counterfeit affection, a cash-based pas- 
sion may be superior to a condescend- 
ing paternalism. The Heiress is a play of 
bleak and haunting subtleties. 

It would be easy to make too much of 
Broadway's new braininess. Any season 
responsible for coaxing Jerry Lewis into 
his first Broadway appearance (as the 
devil in Damn Yankees) will hardly go 
down in history as unstintingly cerebral. 
What's more, many of these serious dra- 
mas are (as usual) British imports, in 
whole or part. Even so, at a time when 
many playgoers have lost faith in main- 
stream theater’s ability to satisfy serious 
tastes, the change in the wind is hearten- 
ing. Pick a night. It’s a good time to be 
sailing for Broadway. a 
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@ BOOKS 


Sour Grapes, Bad Teeth 


Martin Amis satirizes literary envy in his new novel, but it 
can hardly match the griping he has stirred up in Britain 


By R.Z. SHEPPARD 





“WHENEVER A FRIEND SUC- 
ceeds, a little something 
in me dies,” Gore Vidal 
once said, pretty much 
covering the subject of 
envy in a single line. Now 
Martin Amis has milked 





the topic for an entire nov- | 


el. The Information (Harmony; 374 | 


pages; $24) is just appearing in the U.S., 
two months after its publication in 
Britain. With it trails a controversy that 
has kept the London book world jawing 
for months. 

The flap is less about the 
novel—a boisterous tale that 
Evelyn Waugh might have 
written were he resurrected 
as a Monty Python—than 
about Amis, 45, a best-selling 
writer undergoing some seri- 
ous midlife changes. First, he 
left his well-bred, moneyed 
American wife of nine years, 
Antonia Phillips, 43 (with 
whom he has two sons, ages 8 
and 10), for a younger Ameri- 
can girlfriend. She is Isabel 
Fonseca, the financially ro- 
bust, thirtyish daughter of 
Uruguayan sculptor Gonzalo 
Fonseca and granddaughter 
of the late New York philan- 
thropist Jacob Kaplan. 

Next, the novelist who 
gleefully mocked ambition 
and avarice in Success, Money 
and London Fields displayed 
his own ambition and avarice. 
He demanded and eventually 
got from the English publish- 
er HarperCollins, U.K., an advance of 
nearly £500,000 (almost $800,000) for 
his latest novel. In the process, he tossed 
over his longtime British agent and 
friend, Pat Kavanagh, for a more aggres- 
sive U.S. representative, Andrew 
Wylie, called “the Jackal” by publish- 
ers and rivals because of his oppor- 
tunistic business style. 

Most American writers would ap- 
plaud a talented colleague’s fat advan- 
ces, if only out of self-interest: big, high- 
ly publicized deals raise the negotiating 
floor for everyone. But Amis’ grab offen- 
ded the sensibilities of some of his Eng- 


lish literary colleagues. One was novelist 
Julian Barnes, who had a good reason: 
he’s the husband of Kavanagh, Amis’ 
former agent. Another was A.S. Byatt, 
whose novel Possession was published 
by Jonathan Cape, who also brought out 
Amis’ previous novels. “I don’t see why I 
should subsidize his greed,” said Byatt, 
“simply because he has a divorce to pay 
for and has just had all his teeth 
redone.” The dental work in question 
was done in the U.S. at a cost of 


$30,000, an expense that did little to 
endear Amis to a nation where a stiff 
upper lip is often an involuntary reac- 


tion to periodontal pain and govern- 
ment-issue dentists. 

Amis sees the squabble as a pecu- 
liarly homegrown phenomenon. “There 
is very much a feeling in England that 
if you get a huge amount of money, 
then you can damn well put up with 
anything else that happens to you,” he 
said in an interview with Time. The 
outcry against him, Amis added, “con- 
tained a strong element of old-fash- 
ioned anti-Americanism. I had an 
American agent, an American dentist, 
an American girlfriend. All those anti- 
American feelings that you thought 
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STIFF UPPER LIP: Amis left his wife, abandoned his agent and 
committed what some colleagues saw as a venal sin: he got rich 








had evaporated years ago re-emerged.” 

That The Information is about liter- 
ary envy complicates the story. Amis 
denies that the book is a roman a clef, 
and indeed, the characters are too over 
the top for positive identification. Martin 
Amis, the son of novelist Kingsley Amis, 
has always been eager to show that he 
can juggle words better and push satire 
further than his competition, including 
Dad. But there are limits, and they are 
beginning to show. 

His new novel opens with the 
promise of another of Amis’ feats of con- 
trolled chaos. The plot develops with the 
right balance of malice and merriment. 
At the age of 40, struggling novelist 
Richard Tull understands that he will 
never make it as a writer. His cerebral 
fiction no longer gets points for degree of 
difficulty. He reviews books for pittances, 
his wife earns more than he does, his 
children distract him, and he is impotent. 

In contrast, Tull’s friend Gwyn Bar- 
ry, duller and less gifted, 
makes millions with two polit- 
ically correct, feel-good nov- 
els. Tull, feeling only jealousy 
3 and hatred, attempts to wreck 

Barry’s career and his posh 
life. The attempts backfire, 
however, providing a source 
for Amis’ sardonic humor—his 
elaborate facade for intel- 
lectual disdain and largely 
unearned cynicism. 

Illusion, of course, is art’s 
essence. But by the time he 
gets halfway through his new 
novel, Amis is providing 
mostly distraction. The come- 
dy becomes shtiky, with a few 
exceptions—like the drunken 
theater critic who nearly com- 
pletes the first word of his 
review before falling uncon- 
scious onto his keyboard. The 
word is “Chehko,” But the set- 
ups grow progressively slacker, 
and Amis relies too heavily on 
old tricks: low comedy cour- 
tesy of London’s petty-criminal 
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class, Postmodern interjections from the 


author, and profundity cast as scientific 
metaphors. By now the literary uses of 
entropy are threadbare even for Amis. 
Perhaps this letdown might have 
been avoided had Amis included more 


| than one of the seven deadly sins, Pride 


has possibilities. Then again, envy is not 
an insignificant emotion—not even in a 
book review. If not as envious as the cari- 
catured Tull, a critic is still the sort who 
thinks faster when standing on someone 
else’s feet than when standing on his 
own. —With reporting by 
Elizabeth Bland/New York 











@ TECHNOLOGY 


Radio Free Cyberspace 


Broadcasters are taking their shows to the Internet. Has the 
Silicon Age of radio and television begun? 


By JOSHUA QUITTNER 





OE NICKELL AND BART EVERSON, A 

couple of goofy, twentysomething guys 

from Bloomington, Indiana, are sick of 

small fame. For three years their satir- 
ical public-access TV show has played to 
critical acclaim in the greater Bloomington 
area, but it has never attracted the kind of 
national attention that would capture a slot 
on network TV. Though local sponsors 
chip in enough to keep Everson clothed, 
housed and fed, Nickell still has to support 
himself as a waiter. So the pair set their 
sights beyond broadcast TV, beyond cable 
TV, to the computer networks. Last week, 
as their 85th episode, Global Village Idiots, 
was flickering across Bloomington televi- 
sions, it was simultaneously stored on the 
Internet, where millions of people world- 
wide could retrieve it—the first television 
show broadcast in cyberspace. 

But certainly not the last. Tired of 
waiting for cable and telephone compa- 
nies to build their fiber-optic interactive- 
TV networks—a multibillion-dollar effort 
that could take a decade or more to com- 
plete—computer enthusiasts are making 
do with what they have today: a comput- 
er network that runs largely over tele- 
phone lines. Using jerry-built software 
tools and whatever shows they have at 
hand, they are busily reinventing the old 
media on the new medium, offering up 
music, pictures, video clips and now a 
comedy series. Much of the new materi- 
al is drawn from the golden days of radio 
and TV—quiz shows, talk shows, soap 
operas and cartoons—but with a differ- 
ence: since the programs are stored on 
computers linked to the global Inter- 
net, viewers can retrieve them 
when they want them from virtu- 
ally anywhere. - 

Perhaps the most immedi- 
ately useful application of this 
way-new medium was the 
one announced two weeks 
ago by Progressive Networks, 

a company based in Seattle 

and founded by Rob Glaser, for- 
mer vice president for multimedia 
at Microsoft. Until Glaser came 
along, using the Internet to 
BROADCAST MUSE: 

Glaser’s RealAudio lets 


anyone transmit radio 
over the Internet 


- 





carry audio programming was painful for 
home-computer users. For instance, Inter- 


net Talk Radio, based in Washington, has | 


broadcast an interview show called Geek of 
the Week for two years, but home listeners 
have had to be patient: even using a high- 
speed, 14,400-bit-per-second modem, it 
took an average of two hours to download 
a 15-minute show. 

Glaser’s new system, called RealAu- 
dio, solves that problem. Taking advan- 
tage of the latest advances in digital com- 
pression, it delivers AM _ radio-quality 
sound in so-called real time. Click on an 
icon representing the show you want to 
hear, and you will hear it immediately, 
















































The wait is over. Real-time audio is here. 
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broadcast through your computer's speak- 
er system. Or you can select a sound seg- 
ment or a series of segments and listen to 
them in the order you choose. Onscreen 
buttons let you pause, rewind and fast- 
forward through a program. 

Glaser’s system is not just for geeks; 
some big-name radio broadcasters have 
licensed RealAudio technology. National 
Public Radio, for instance, is using Real- 
Audio to distribute the newsmagazines 
All Things Considered and Morning Edi- 
tion on the Internet. Similarly, asc Radio 
has put its hourly news broadcasts online 
so a listener can hear, say, the 1] a.m. dai- 
ly broadcast at any time. HotWired, the 
online edition of Wired magazine, plans 
to use the technology to broadcast a quiz 
show and is also developing an online 
talk show with comedian-magician- 
computerphile Penn Jillette. 

Like most of the wonders of cyber- 
space, access to the new programming is 
limited to those computer users who 
have a direct connection to the Internet 
and have the software necessary to reach 
the multimedia offerings on the World 
Wide Web. (For now, subscribers to 
Prodigy, CompuServe and America On- 
line need not bother to tune in.) But Real- 
Audio’s software can be downloaded for 
free from Progressive Networks’ comput- 
er. And although it runs only on Win- 
dows-based machines, a Macintosh ver- 
sion is expected next month. 

Still, demand for the player has been 
brisk. On the first day it was available, more 
than 100,000 people logged onto Progres- 


| sive Networks’ computer. To capitalize on 
| the interest, and to help generate Internet 


radio shows, the company announced last 
week that it would also give away the “en- 


| coder.” This is the software that enables 


programmers to create computer-readable 
audio files, Making the encoder widely 
available will allow anyone with an In- 
ternet connection to begin broadcast- 
ing to an international audience. Says 
Glaser: “We want to jump start a self- 
publishing movement.” 
Perhaps Nickell and Everson 
should publish an audio-only ver- 
sion of their TV show; download- 
ing the entire half-hour video, 
even with a high-speed modem, 
takes nearly 24 hours. That’s why 
they break their program into 
smaller segments that can be re- 
trieved one at a time. For instance, 
Let’s Go Giggin, a five-minute come- 
dy bit broadcast last week that fea- 
tures a nose-ringed clown hunting 
frogs with a stick, takes half an hour 
to come to life on a computer 
screen. Still a long wait, but 
where else can you find enter- 
ainment like that? @ 
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Kim’s Maternity Leave 


No one is against motherhood, right? Well, director 
Robert Altman might be a little peeved at it. He just lost 
the leading lady for his current film, Kansas City, to a baby. 
KIM BASINGER, 41, wife of the oldest of the four BALDWIN 
brothers, ALEC, 37, has pulled out of the movie because 
she’s pregnant with her first child. The baby, due in 
November, will be the couple’s first, but it may not be their 
last; Baldwin has spoken often of his desire to have a fam- 
ily. Meanwhile, all may end well for Altman; discussions 
are under way to replace Basinger with Oscar nominee 
(Tom and Viv) Miranda Richardson. 





It's almost become | Tom Clancy, author of such 
a First Lady's 
duty to write a October and Clear and Pre- 
book while in the wee sent Danger, is 
White House 


ke Barbara Bush J 





experiencing 
some domestic 


thrillers as The Hunt for Red 


# gave us Millie's Book, and 

= now Hillary Rodham Clinton will 
= pen It Takes a Village, and 

° Other Lessons Children Teach 
5 Us, which should be out in 

= time for Christmas. Mrs. 

- Clinton, who will be assisted 

= by a professional writer, will 

6 donate her fees to charity 





intrigue of his 
own. His wife of 
: 25 years has filed 
for a legal separation, claim 
ing desertion and adultery. 
Wanda Clancy says her hus- 
band is having an affair with 
an assistant district attorney 
from the Bronx, New York. 


TIME 


By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


One Moor 
Time 


Orson Welles and Laurence 
Olivier have done it, but no 
black man has ever acted 
Othello in a major movie. 
Now LAURENCE FISHBURNE is 
close to signing on to play 
Shakespeare’s Moor in a ver- 
sion directed by Kenneth 
Branagh. Some actors, given 
current sensitivities, might 
balk at playing theater’s most 
famous wife killer, especially 
if they had won renown as 
bad husband Ike Turner in 
What's Love Got to Do with 
It? But at least this time Fish- 
burne won't have to wear 
mean purple bell-bottoms. 
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Down at Michael's Place 
MICHAEL JACKSON’S new album, the preciously titled 
HIStory, Past, Present & Future—Book 1, is not due to ap- 
pear until one minute past midnight on June 20, but the 
publicity drumbeat—and the rejuvenation of Jackson’s ca- 
reer after allegations of child abuse—has already begun. 
America’s reigning odd couple, Jackson and wife LISA 
MARIE PRESLEY-JACKSON, had 46 children from around 
the globe (and a few journalists) over to his California 
home, Neverland, for three days of seminars on the world’s 
problems. And a steam-train ride around the grounds 
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Lance Morrow 


On Oswald’ Trail 


T THE AGE OF 72, NORMAN MAILER STILL ROCKS BACK 

and forth on the balls of his feet when he talks. He still 

leaves the impression of a compact nuclear device as 

drawn by Herblock—shaking slightly on its launch 
pad, Yoda-shaped and oracular, although somewhat mellowed 
by the years. He is capable now of an occasional shrug that says, 
“Who knows?” 

Mailer admirably settled in years ago for the literary long 
haul. Whatever momentary noise he made as the Tasmanian 
devil of American letters (when he would go dervishing through 
the culture, talking tough, chewing the furniture), his 27 books 
have drawn a permanent and distinctive trajectory. His obses- 
sions usually lead back into the continuum of the 1950s and 
‘60s, into the universe of the cold war, of media metastasis and 
dangerous fame, of glamorous, conspira- 
torial violence, of the garish existential 
dreads and lusts (to use the old hyper- 
thyroid Mailer vocabulary) that it has 
been his gift to conjure up. 

In Harlot’s Ghost, published in 
1991, Mailer embarked upon a sort of 
Moby Dick of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, with a volume that ran to more 
than 1,300 pages. A second installment 
is in progress. Meantime, the industri- 
ous Mailer offers Oswald’s Tale: An 
American Mystery (Random House; 
828 pages; $30), a kind of nonfiction 
psychobiography in which he turns his 
novelist’s imagination to the ’60s origin 
myth, John Kennedy's assassination. 
Oswald’s Tale can be judged as inves- 
tigative journalism or as literature. On 
either count a fair judgment would 
favorable, though mixed. Sunshine and clouds. As in much of 
Mailer’s work, moments of real inspiration and breathtaking 
shrewdness have been crowded into the same packing case 
with filler and plodding and, now and then, the sheer bull of 
a transcendent blowhard. 

“The intent of Oswald’s Tale,” Mailer explains modestly 
enough, “is not to solve the case—that’s beyond my means—but 
to delineate for the reader what kind of man he was (that is to 
say, what kind of character Oswald would be in a novel) and 
thereby enable the reader to start thinking about which plots, 
conspiracies or lone actions Oswald would have been capable 
of, as opposed to all the ones he would never fit.” 

Working with Lawrence Schiller, the investigator and lit- 
erary operator, Mailer spent six months in Minsk and Moscow 
interviewing friends and co-workers who knew the American 
defector in 1959 and the early ’60s, when he worked unhappi- 
ly in a Soviet radio plant and courted and married Marina 








be MAILER’S OSWALD: A grandiose nonentity 





Prusakova. Mailer and Schiller also interviewed some of the 
KGB agents who had the stupefying work of following Oswald 
around, and they read the KGB transcripts from the electronic 
bugs installed in the Oswalds’ Minsk apartment—the intimacies 
and banalities of quarreling newlyweds. (“Wire: [yells] ... I’m 
not going to cook. L.H.O.: You could make cutlets, put on wa- 
ter for tea. 1 mean, I bought everything, everything.”) 

Mailer’s accomplishment—and it is, after all, the purpose he 
set for himself—is to turn Oswald, that historical smudge, into 
a troubled, touching human being, rounded and vulnerable 
and ultimately, Mailer thinks, fatally grandiose: a nut case and 
nonentity with Hitler-scale dreams. There is perverse Ameri- 
can poignancy in the newlyweds’ Minsk days, when Lee 
dreamed of having a son, to be named David, who would grow 
up to be President of the U.S. 

Unfortunately, Mailer labors through 
344 pages of the Minsk saga at a Volga 
boatman’s pace, relentlessly reproducing 
the numerous Russian voices and lives 
that his tape recorder vacuumed up. 

Then, as Oswald returns to the 
U.S. with his bride and new baby, 
Mailer increasingly asserts his own 
voice, with its familiar cadenced ur- 
gencies. “Oswald had to be in a re- 
markable state at this point, a calm 
beneath agitation, as if at rest in the 
vibrationless center of a dream,” Mai- 
ler writes, describing the moment just 
after the assassination when Oswald 
appeared, looking calm and unhurried, 
on the second floor of the Texas School 
Book Depository. “For some, however, 
there is no greater evidence of his in- 
nocence than that he was so cool ... The only reply if one sup- 
poses that he did shoot Kennedy is that he had passed 
through the mightiest of the psychic barriers—he had killed 
the king. It was equal psychologically to breaking through the 
sound barrier.” 

Well, did Oswald kill Kennedy? Oliver Stone’s JFK 
claimed, of course, that the President was assassinated by a 
conspiracy involving L.B.J., the Joint Chiefs, the military- 
industrial complex, the Boston Symphony Orchestra and, pos- 
sibly, David Letterman. Mailer has some of the ambitious in- 
stincts of Herodotus, the great protohistorian, who knew that 
eventually historical fact goes dreaming off into myth and as 
such takes on a life of its own. For the record, however, Mai- 
ler’s research and his shrewd eye lead him to believe, although 
with a provisional hedge, that Oswald did kill Kennedy and 
that, as the Warren Commission Report (“a dead whale de- 
composing on the beach”) concluded, he acted alone. co] 
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